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PRE F ACE 


H E ſubject of the following eſſay being 
now 1n general uſe among the inhabitants 
of this kingdom, as well as in many other 
parts of Europe, and conſtituting ſo large a part 
of commerce, I imagined it would afford no ſmall 
degree of pleaſure to the curious to have ſome 
account of the natural hiſtory of a ſhrub, with 
the leaves of which they are ſo well acquainted. 
Many treatiſes have been publiſhed on the uſes 
and effects of Tea; a few writers have likewiſe 
given ſome circumſtances relative to its natural 
hiſtory and preparation, the indefatigable Kzmp- 
fer particularly: but theſe circumſtances lie fo 
diſperſed, and the accounts which have been given 
of the virtues and efficacy of Tea, are in general 


ſo 


vi PREFACE. 

ſo contradictory, and void of true medical obſer- 
vation, that it ſeemed no improper ſubject for a 
candid diſcuſſion. The reader will at leaſt have 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 1 in a narrow compals, the 
principal opinions relative to this ſubject. 

Within theſe three or four years we have been 
ſucceſsful enough to introduce into this kingdom 
a few genuine Tea plants. There was formerly, 
I am told, a very large one in England, the pro- 
perty of an Eaſt-India captain, who kept it ſome 
years, and refuſed to part with either cuttings or 
layers. This died, and there was not another left 
in the kingdom. A large plant was not long ſince 
in the poſſeſſion of the great Linnæus, which, I 
am informed, is now dead. I know ſeveral gen- 
tlemen, who have ſpared neither pains nor expence 
to procure this evergreen from China, but their 
beſt endeavours proved unſucceſsful. For though 
many ſtrong and good plants were ſhipped at Can- 
ton, and all poſſible care taken of them during 
the voyage, yet they ſoon grew ſickly, and but one 
till of late has ſurvived the paſſage to England. 

The largeſt Tea plant in this kingdom, is, I 
believe, at Kew; it was preſented to that royal 


ſeminary by J. Ellis, Eſq; who raiſed it from the 
ſeed. 
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ſeed. But the plant at Sion-houſe, belonging to 
the Duke of Northumberland, is the firſt that ever 
flowered in Europe ; and an elegant drawing has 
been taken from it in that ſtate, with its botanical 
deſcription. The engraver has done juſtice to his 
original drawing, which is now in the poſſeſſion of 
that great promoter of natural hiſtory, Dr. Fother- 
gill, to whom I have been indebted for many dried 
ſpecimens and flowers of the Tea-tree from China. 
If the 'reader compares this plate with the follow- 
ing deſcription, he will have as clear an idea of 
this exotic ſhrub, as can at preſent be exhibited. 

There have been likewiſe a few young Tea 
plants lately introduced into ſome of the moſt cu- 
rious botanic gardens about London ; ſo that it 
ſeems probable this very diſtinguiſhed vegetable 
will become a denizen of England, and ſuch of 
her colonies as may be deemed moſt favorable to 
its propagation. 

In regard to the effects of Tea on the human 
conſtitution, one might have imagined that long 
and general uſe would have furniſhed ſo many 
indiſputable proofs of its good and bad properties, 
that nothing could be eaſier than to determine 
theſe with preciſion : yet ſo difficult a thing it is 

to 
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to eſtabliſh phylical certainty in regard to the o- 
peration of food or medicines on the human body, 
that our knowledge 1 in general, even with reſpect 
to this article, is very imperfect. Nevertheleſs, 
I have endeavoured to avail myſelf of what 
has been written on it by my predeceſſors 
with the appearance of reaſon, as well as of the 
converſation of learned and ingenious men now 
living, together with ſuch experiments and obſer- 
vations as have occurred to me, fo as to furniſh 
the means of a more extenſive knowledge of the 


ſubject. 


1 


NATURAL HISTORY 


G@F TT Hf 8& 


TEL A-T RB Lk 


PART THE FIRST. 


SECTH. T3 


CLASS XIII. 


ORDER III. 


POLYANDRIA TRIGYNIA . 


P 3 
ERIANTHIUM 


| quinquepartitum, 
minimum, 

Fig. 1. 2.) P/anum, 

3. 10. {| ſegmentis rozundis, 
obtufts, 
perſiftentibus. (Fig. 


L. 1. K.) 


K. The Ca- 
LYX, Fig. 
1. 2. 3. 10. 


| 


i | 

| 

A PERIANTHIUM 
quinquepartite,, 

very ſmall, 


1 flat, 


the ſegments round, 


| 


obtule, 
permanent. (Fig. 1. 


as; 4' 


(a) Linnæus places the Tea under the order of Monogynia, but the plant in 


the duke of Northumberland's 


garden at Sion, flowered laſt October, which has 


been. the means of rectifying this miſtake of the learned profeſſor. See Amcen. 


Acad. Vol. VII. 
| | * 


C. CoroLLa, | 


| 
4 
' 
1 
| 
1 
{ 
, 


PeTALA ex, The PzTarLs fix (%, 
| | 
Me ſubrotund, or round 
N iſh. 
concava : concave: 
duo exteriora (F. two exterior, (F. 4. 
4.7. C. C.) e. G1 
minora, leſs, 
inæqualia, unequal, 
66 | Florem nondum ex C. The Co- incloſing the flower 
. COROLLA), g F . . 
F. 1.3. 44% panſum circum- DD before it is fully 
5. 6. 7. 8.] dantia: (F. 3. C.) 6. 7. 8. r Mown: (F. 3. C.) 
quatuor interiora, four interior, (F. 6. 
(F. 6. C. C. C. C. C. C. C. C. and 
& F. 5.) „ 
magna, large, 
 equalia, equal, | 
antequam decidunt, before they fall off, 
recurvata. (F. 8. | recurvate. (F. 8. 
0 GG) 
(2) ſome hundred ſpecimens of dried Tea- flowers that I have examined, 


ſcarcely one in twenty was perfect. Some had three petals only, ſome nine, and 
others the ſeveral intermediate numbers. The flowers which feemed complete in 
their number, conſiſted of ſix large petals, and externally three leſſer ones of the 
lame form. But the flowers which bloſſomed on the Tea-plant belonging to the 
duke of Northumberland, conſifted in general of ſix petals, from which this 
defcription is taken. One of the flowers indeed, appeared to have eight petals ; 
however, the number in the lowers of moſt plants vary conſiderably, which may 
account for the miſtake of the indefatigable Dr. Hill, and profeſſor Linnzus, (who 
deſcribed this plant on Dr. Hill's authority) who make the green and bohea Tea 
two diſtinct ſpecies, giving nine petals to the former, and fix to bohea. See Amcen. 
Acad. Vol. VII. p. 248. Hill. Exot. t. 22, Kæmpfer. Amœn. Exot. p. 607. Breyn. 
Exot. Plant. Cent. 1, p. 111. 


STAMINA, 


STAMINA, F. 


6. 9. 10. 


II. 


P1iSTILLUM, 
F420. 


12. * Len- 


te auctum. 


1 RA COT- 
datæ, bi- Lente 


f. FiLaMENTA mu- 
meroſa, (ducenta 
\ circiter.) (f. a. F. 
| © 9) 

| fliformia, 


corolla breviora. 


A. ANTHE- 


(F. 10. 


11. * 


aucta.) 


{| loculares. 


. 


q 


g. GerMen globo/o- 


 trigonum. (F. 1. 
5, 


ſim coaliti, (F. 12.) 
ſubulati, 


recurvati, 
longitudine 
num, 


ami 


inter ſtamina con- 


ferta coarctati & 


velut in unum 
4 


s. STYL1 tres, ad ba- 


8 1 


f. The Fitamrents 
numerous c, (f. 
= Mig. ©. 9.) 
| (about 200) 

The STa- filiform, 
233 ſhorter than 
Ph Corolla. 

a. The AN- 

THERAS 

cordate, bi- 


| locular/d)./ 


the 


(F. 10. 
1 
magni- 


hed.) 


8 


g. The Gerven 
| three globular 
| bodies joined in 
a triangular form. 

(F. 1. 10. 12.) 

s. TheSTyYLEs three, 
connected at their 
baſe, (F. 12.) 

ſubulate, 

recurvate, | 

of the length of the 

ſtamens, 

preſſed together, and 


as if united in one 


| by the thickſet 


The P1sT1L- 
LUM, F. 1. 
to. la. 
magnified 


_ 


be) In a flower I received from that accurate naturaliſt, J. Ellis, F. R. S. &c. 
T counted upwards of 280 filaments. ; | 
(d) Kæmpfer deſcribes the Antheras as being ſingle. 


B 2 


conſolidati, 


EY 


TREM ſurrounding ſta- 
conſolidati, (F. 6. 3 8 
6 | mw (e), F. 6. 9. 


etalis autem Sta- but, after the petals 
and ſtamens are 


minibuſque de- fallen off, the 


lapſis, a ſe mu- 4 
i The P1sT1L- part from eac 


PISTILLUM, tuo recedentes 
F. 1716 - £0 run, F. 1. J other, ſpread o- 
12. Len- ]“ divaricantes, & xo. 12. f e; 
te auctum. longitudine auc- magnified pen, increaie n 
ta, marceſcentes length, and wi- 
4 ; | ther on the Ger- 
(F. 1. 12.) 
men. (F. 1. 12.) 
t. STIGMATA ,ſmpli- t. The STicMas 
cia. (F. 1. 9. 10. ſimple. (F. 1. . 
12.) n 
f F 2 | I 
CapsuLA ex 7Zribus A CarsuLs in the 
form of three glo- 


mM coalita, (F g P,ThePzaz-| bular bodies u- 
P. Pericar- | L3: CARPIUM, nited, (F. 13.) 


+ 4 | | trilocularis, (F. 14.) 14 wr trilocular E 
: . : - | gaping at the top in 
he agg three directions. 
l f F. 13. 
ſalitaria, lingle, 
S. Suna, I Clobgſa, y ee * 

F 41 N 14. angulate on the in- 

intror/um angulata, : ward fide. 


(e) This has occaſioned the miſtake of profeſſor Linnæus, in lacing this plant 
under the order of Monogynia. The deception is very natural from examining 
dried ſpecimens only. See pag. 1, note (a). 


T. TrRUN- 


E 3 3 


| ſramoſu Sz Tramoſe 5 
lignoſus, | ligneous, 
teres : | round : 
His fternis, the branches alter- 
nate, 
vagis, | vague, or placed in 
| no regular order, 
2 rigidiuſculis, * The | ſtiffiſh, 
F. x, 1 cineraſcentibus, . * inclining to an aſh 
| color, 
1 prope apicem rufe- towards the top red- 
| ſcentibus. diſh. 
Florum pedunculi The peduncles axil- 
| axillares, (F. 1. p.) lary, (F. 1. p.) 
| alterni, alternate, 
ſolitarii, ſingle, 
curvati, curved, 
uniflori, | uniflorous, 


(f) Authors widely differ reſpecting the ſize of this tree. Le Compte ſays, 
it grows of various ſizes from two feet to two hundred, and ſometimes ſo thick 
that two men can ſcarcely graſp the trunk in their arms: though he afterwards 
obſerves, that the Tea-trees he ſaw in the province of Fokien, did not exceed five 
or ſix feet. Journey through the empire of China. London, 1697, 8vo. p. 228. 
Du Halde quotes a Chineſe author, who deſcribes the height of different Tea-trees, 
from one to thirty feet. Deſcription generale hiſtorique, chronologique, politique, 
et phyſique de la Chine, Paris, 1755. Fol. 4 Tom. Hiſtory of China, London, 
1736. 8yo. Vol. IV. page 22. See alſo Le Spectacle de la Nature, par Abbe 
Pluche, Tom I. p. 486. Edit. 1732. a Paris. Concorde de la geographie, 1754. 
a Paris, ouvrage poſthume. HOO 

But Kæmpfer, who is chiefly to be depended upon, confines the full growth to 
about a man's heighth. Amcen. Exot. Lemgov. 1712, 4to. page 605. Probably 
this may be a juſt medium, for Oſbeck ſays, that he ſaw Tea-ſhrubs in flower-pots, 
not above an ell high. Voyage to China, Vol. I. p. 247, See alſo Eckeberg's 
account of the Chineſe huſbandry, Vol. II. p. 303. 


incraſſati, 


LS 4 


incraſſati, (F. T. 2. 
2 
T. Txuxcus, 4 ſtipulati a 
F. 1. | ſtipula ſolitaria, 
ſubulata, 10 1. 2. 
(erecta. 7. 9. d.) 
"alterna, 
2 elliptica, 


obtuſe ſerrata, mar- 
ginibus inter den- 
tes recurvatis; 


| apice margi- 
F. Fol IA, F. ata, (F G 

I. 15. 16.4 15. e.) 
3 baſi integer- 


==, * 
. 
nitida, 
bullata, 
| ſubtus venoſa, 


* Lente 
aucta. 


* 4 


incraſſate, (F. 1. 2. 
7.) (2) 
ſtipulate: 

the ſtipula ſingle, 
ſubulate, pe: bs. 


7. 9. d.) 


erect. 


 ſalternate, 


elliptical, 
| obtuſely ſerrate, with 
theedges between. 
| the teeth recur- 
vate, 

with theapex 
emargi- 
N nate, (F. 


—— 


2 18. e.) (b) [* mag- 
[at the baſe | nified. 


very en-| 
» are, (. 
16. 170% 
che ſurface ſmooth, 
gloſſy, 

bullate /7), 


4 


-— 


lt. DMs 


| venole on the under 


fide, 


( 20 When the peduncles 1 in thickneſs towards cheir extremities, being. 


thinner at their inſertions into the trunk. 


() No author has hitherto remarked this obvious circumſtance, even Kæmpfer 
himſelf ſays, that the leaves terminate in a ſharp poi 


(i) When the upper ſurface of the __ riſes in ſeveral places in roundiſh. 


ſwellings, hollow underneath.. 


Amen. Exot. p. 611. 


conſiſtentia, 


ES 7 


conſiſtentia, of a firm texture, 
petiolata: petiolate : 
Petiolis breviſſimis, 2 1 wo 
(F. I. 16. 17. b.) | ch \ 8 
ſubtus tereti- round on the 
Ein FE bus, LE, 16. Le, under ſide, 1 
9. 6 6 »Lente F. 1. 1j gibbous, or }*mag- 
I | gibbis, Jauctis.) 16. 17. bunching nified.) 
| | out, 
WH 36 bb on the upper-fide, 
ſupra plano-cana- flattiſh, andſlight. 
liculatis. (F. 17. ly channelled. (F. 
b.“ Lente auctis.) | 17. b.“ magni- 
þ | 3 4 hed.) 
Nomina trivialia The common names 
Thea bohea & bohea and green 
viridis. | Teas, k). 


There is only one ſpecies of this plant; the difference of 
green and bohea Tea E upon the nature of the ſoil, 
the culture, and manner of drying the leaves. It has even 
been obſerved, that a green Tea tree, planted in the bohea 
country, will produce bohea Tea, and ſo the contrary (1). 


) Whether the word Tea, is borrowed from the Japaneſe T:yjaa, or the Chineſe - 
Theh, is not of much importance. By this name, with very little difference in 
pronunciation, the plant here treated of is well known in moſt parts of the world. 

(1) I have examined ſeveral hundred flowers, both from the bohea and green 
Tea countries, and their botanical characters have always appeared uniform. See Di- 
rections for bringing over ſeeds and plants from diſtant countries, by J. Ellis, Eſq. 
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Many authors have at different times treated upon this. 
ſubject; ſome who never ſaw the Tea-tree, as well as 
others who had m). I ſhall firſt enumerate thoſe which are 
mentioned in the ſpecies plantarum of Linnæus (). 

Thea, Hortus Cliffort. 204. Mat. Med. 264. Hill. Exot. t. 
22. | 

Thee, Kæmpfer. 1 605. t. 606. 

Thee frutex. Barthol. Act. 4. p. 1. t. 1. Bont. Jav. 87. to 88. 

Thee Sinenſium. Breyn. Cent. 111. t. 112. icon. 17. t. 3. 
Bocc. Muſ. 114. t. 94. 5 

Chaa. Bauh. pin. 147. 

Evonymo affinis arbor orientalis nucifera, flore roſeo. Pluk. 
Alm. 139. t. 88. fig. 6. 

In the Acta Haffnienſia, we meet with the firſt figure of 
this tree; but as it was taken from a dried ſpecimen, it does 
not illuſtrate the ſubject very well. Bontius publiſhed an- 
other, and though drawn in India, where he might have ſeen 
the plant, it does not much ſurpaſs the preceding. The fi- 
gure given by Plukenet is better than either of the former; 
and after his, Breynius publiſhed. one ſtill better: But th 
moſt accurate figure, as well as the beſt deſcription, is given 


by Kæmpfer (o), and even this figure has ſo many faults, 


(n) See Jac. Breynii. Exotic, Cent. 1. p. 114, 115. 
(u) Vol. I. p. 734. | 8 8 
(o) Amcenit. Exotic. p. 618, et ſeq. See alſo his hiſtory of Japan by Scheuch - 
zer. Lond. 2 Vol, Fol. App. p- 3. Geoffr. Mat, Med. Vol, II. p. 276. 
148 that 


11 
that it may be doubted, whether it were not drawn from an 


imperfect dried ſpecimen, or ſome mutilated plant, which had 
paſſed through the fingers of the expert Chineſe (p. 
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Beſides the authors quoted above, ſeveral others have given 
ſome account of this exotic ever- green, the principal of which 
are here added, that the reader who requires further infor- 
mation may conſult the ſame (0. 

Johann. Petr. Maffeus rerum Indicarum libro VI. pag. 108, 
& lib. XII. p. 242. Ludov. Almeyd. in eodem opere lib. IV. 
ſelect. epiſt. | 
Petr. Jarric. Tom. II. lib. II. cap. XVII. 
Matth. Ric. de Chriſtian. exped. apud Sinas, lib. I. cap. 
VII. 

Alois Frois, in Relat. Japonica. 

Nicol. Trigaut. de Regno Chinæ, cap. III. p. 34. 

Linſcot. de Inſula Japonica, cap. XXVI. pag. 35. 

Bernhard. Varen. in deſcriptione Regni Japoniz, cap: 


XXIII. pag. 161. | 


(p) Oſbeck in his voyage to China, ſpeaking of the Camellia, ſays, I bought 
one of a blind man in the ſtreet, which had fine double white and red flowers. 
But by further obſerving it in my room, I found that the flowers were taken from 
another; and one calyx was fo neatly fixed in the other with nails of Bamboo, 
that I ſhould ſcarce have found it out, if the flowers had not begun to wither. 
The · tree itſelf had only buds, but no open flowers. I learned from this inſtance, 
that whoever will deal with the Chineſe, muſt make uſe of his utmoſt 'circum- 
ſpection, and even then muſt run the riſk. of being cheated.” Vol. VII. p. 17. 

(4) Vid. Jac. Breynii Gedanenſis Exoticarum aliarumque minus cognitarum 


Plantarum Cent. I. 1678, Fol. pag. 114. 
8 Joh, 


— _ — — 4 % 


4 F — * 


E 

Job. Bauhin. Hiſtor. Univerſ. Plantarum, 1597. Tom. III. 
lib. XXVII. cap. I. pag. 5. b. 

Alex. Rhod. Sommaire des divers voyages et Miſſions Apoj- 
70 ques du R. P. Alexandre de Rhodes de la compagnie de Feſus 
a la C bine et autres Royaumes de Lorient, avec fon retour de la 
Chine, a Rome; depuis Fannee 1618, juſques à Fannee 1653, 
b. 25, 


Les Lettres curieuſes et edifiantes des Jeſuits. 

Nicol. Tulpii. Obſervat. Medic. lib, IV. cap. LX. p. 380. 
Leidæ, 1641. 8vo. 

Adam. Olearii Perfianiſch Reiſe Beſchreibung, lib. V. cap. 
XVII. p. 599. Fol. 1656. Hamburg, 1696. Amſtelod. 
1606. 4to. ö 

Johan. Albert. von Mandel o, Morgenland. iſche Reiſe-Beſeh 
reibung, lib. I. cap. XI. pag. 39. Edit. 1656. 

Olai Wormii, Muſ. lib. II. cap. XIV. pag. 165. 

Dionyſii Joncquet, Stirpium aliquot paulo obſcurius offi- 
cinis, Arabibus aliiſqque denominatarum, per Caſp. Bauhin. 
explicat. p. 25. Ed. 1612, 

Simon Pauli Comment. de Abuſu Tobaci et Herbæ Thee. 
Straſburgh. x665. Lond. 1746. 

Simon Pauli Quadripartitum Botanicum, Claſſe ſecundä, 
pag. 44. Ibidemque claſſe tertia, pag. 493. 

Wilhelm. Leyl. epiſtol. apud Simon Pauli in Comment. 
de Abuſu Tabaci, &c. p. 15. b. 

Joann. Nieuzofs, ' Gezant/chap an den Keizer van China 
pag. 122. a. 

Eraſmi Franciſſ. Ofl-und I FA Indi eber wie auch Sineſi 2 
Lujt-und Stats-Varten, p. 291. 

Oliv. Dappers Be/chryvinge des Keizerryts van Taifing of 
Sina, Amſtel. 1680. Fol. p. 226. 

Athanas, 


[mm } 

Athanas. Kircher, Chin. Illuſtrat. Ed. 1658. 

Pechlin Theophilus bibaculus, Franckfort, 1684. 

Le Compte's journey through the empire of China. 
London, 1697. 8vo. pag. 228. 

Joh. Ludov. Apinus, Obf. 70. Decur. 3. Miſcell. Curios. 
1697. Andr. Cleyerus, Dec. 2. An. Ati. pag. 7. Dan. Cru- 
gerus, Dec. 2. Ann. 4ti. p. 141. Riedlinus, Lin. Med. Ann. 
4ti. Dom. Ambroſ. Stegmann, de Decoct. Theæ. Vol. V. p. 
36. | 

Chamberlain's treatiſe of Coffee, Tea, and Chocolate. 
Lond. 1685. 12mo. p. 46. 


1693 


Kæmpfer. Amcenit. Exotic. Lemgov. 4to. 1712. p. 618. 
e of Japan by Scheuchzer. Lond. 2 V. Fol. 
Append. p. I, & leq. 

Labat Nouveau voyage aux Iles de I Amerique. Paris, 1721. 

Short's Diſſertation upon the nature and properties of Tea, 
&c. 4to. London, 1730. 

Maſon on the properties of Tea. 

Ancient accounts of India and China, by two Mahommedan 
Travellers. London, S. Harding, 1732. 

L' Abbé Pluche Le Spectacle de la Nature, a Paris, 1732. 
Du Halde Deſcription general Hiſtorique, Chronologique, 
Politique et Phyſique de la Chine, Paris, Fol. 4 Vol. e 
of Japan, London, 4 Vol. 8 vo. 1735. 
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er IV. 
OR ILG IN „ . 


As China and Japan (7) are the only countries known to 
us, where the Tea ſhrub is cultivated, we may reaſonably 
conclude, that it is indigenous to one of them, if not to both. 
What motive firſt led the natives to uſe an infuſion of Tea in 
the preſent manner is uncertain z but probably in order to 

s correct the water, which is faid to be brackiſh and ill taſted 
B in many parts of thoſe countries {s). Of the good effects of 


[0 (r) Some authors add Siam alſo. 
{ (s) Le Compte's journey through the empire of China, p. 112. 
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Tea in ſuch Caſes, We have a remarkable proof in Kalm's 
journey through North America, which his tranſlator gives 
us in the following words: 

Tea is differently eſteemed by different people, and 1 
think we world be as well, and our purſes much better, if we 
were without tea and coffee. However, I muſt be impar- 
tial, and mention in praiſe of Tea, that if it be uſeful, it muſt 
certainly be ſo in fummer, on ſuch journies as mine, through 
a deſart country, where one cannot carry wine or other li- 
quors, and where the water is generally unfit for uſe, as being 
full of inſets. | In ſuch cafes it is very pleaſant when boiled, 
and Tea is drank with it; and I cannot ſufficiently deſcribe 
the fine taſte it has in ſuch circumſtances. It relieves a weary 
traveller more than can be imagined, as I have myſelf expe- 
rienced, together with a great many others, who have travel- 
led through the deſart foreſts of America: on ſuch journies 
Tea is found to be almoſt as neceſſary as victuals (/. 

This article was firſt introduced into Europe by the Dutch 
Eaſt India company, very early in the laſt century; and a 
quantity of it was brought over from Holland about the year 
1666 (%, by lord Arlington and lord Offory. It ſoon be- 
came known amongſt people of faſhion, and its ule by degrees 
{ſince that period is become univerſal. 

It is indeed certain, that before this time, drinking Tea 
even in public coffee-houſes was not uncommon ; for in 1660, 


(t) Kalm's travels into North America, Vol. II. p. 314. The following note 
is added by the ingenious Engliſh tranſlator : 

“ On my travels through the deſart plains, beyond the river Volga, I have had 
ſeveral opportunities of making the ſame obſervations on Tea, and every traveller 
in the ſame circumſtances, will readily allow them to be very juſt.” Forſter ibid. 

(4) Hanway's Journal of eight days journey, Vol. II. p. 21. The fame author 
obſerves, that Tea fold at this time for ſixty ſhillings a pound. 
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if a duty of 8d. per gallon was laid on the Wr made and ſold 
} in all coffee-houſes x). 

So early as 1679, Cornelius Bontekoe, a Dutch phyſician, 
| publiſhed a treatiſe in Dutch, on tea, coffee, and chocolate. 
0 In this he ſhews himſelf a very zealous advocate for Tea, and 
denies the poſſibility of its injuring the ſtomach, although 
taken to the greateſt exceſs, as far as one or two kindred cups 
in a day. Whether or no political intereſt might influence 
Dr. Bontekoe, is uncertain ; but as he was firſt phyſician to, 
the Elector of Brandenburgh, and probably of conſiderable 
eminence and character, his eulogium might tend greatly to 
promote its uſe : however we find its importation and con- 
ſumption were daily augmented, and before the concluſion 
of the laſt century, it became generally known among the 
common people in England. 

It is foreign to my ſubject, or it would perhaps afford to a 
ſpeculative mind, no inconſiderable ſatisfaction, to trace the 
confumption from its firſt entrance at the Cuſtom-houſe, to 
the preſent amazing imports. I have been told, that at leaft 
three millions of pounds are annually allowed for hore con- 
ſumption ); and that the Eaft-India company have gene- 
rally in their warehouſes a ſupply for three years. 

It is probable that the Dutch, as they traded conſiderably 
to Japan about the time Tea was iatroduced into Europe, firſt 
brought this article from thence. But now China is the ge- 
neral mart, and the province Fokien (Y, is the principal 
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(x) Short's introductory preface to the natural hiſtory of Tea, p. 13. 


' (y) The quantity. of Tea annually ſmuggled into this kingdom is. almoſt in- 
| credible; which is not included in the above calculation. 


(z) In this province, this ſhrub is called Thee or Te; and as the Europeans 
| firſt landed here, that dialect has been preſerved. Le Compte's journey through. 
0 the empire of China, p. 227. Du Halde's hiſtory of TOY Vol; IV. p. 21. 
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country, that ſupplies both the empire and Europe with this 
commodity. 


RE CT. V. 


F 1D AW AGUULTURE; 


We are principally indebted to Kæmpfer, for any accounts 
that may be relied on, in reſpe& to the method of cultivation; 
and his deſcription was drawn up in Japan. We ſhall give 
what he ſays upon this ſubject, and then ſtate the accounts we 
have been able to collect of the Chineſe method. 

Kempter tells us, that no particular gardens or fields are 
allotted for this plant, but that it is cultivated round the 
borders of the fields, without any regard to the ſoil. Any 
number of the ſeeds, as they are contained in their ſeed veſ- 
ſels, not uſually leſs than fix, or exceeding twelve or fifteen, 
are promiſcuouſly put into one hole, made four or five inches 
deep in the ground, at certain diſtances from each other. 
The ſeeds contain a large proportion of oil, which is ſoon 
liable to turn rancid; hence ſcarce a fifth part of them ger- 
minate, and this mialces it neceſſary to plant ſo many together. 

The ſeeds vegetate without any other care; but the more 
induſtrious annually remove the weeds, and manure the land. 
The leaves which ſucceed are not {it to be plucked before the 
third year's growth, at which pcriod they at are plentiful, and 
at their prime. 

In about ſeven years the ſhrub riſes to a man's height; 
but as it then bears few leaves, and grows ſlowly, it is cut 
down to the ſtem, which occaſions ſuch an exuberance of 


freſh 


I 


freſh ſhoots and leaves the ſucceeding ſummer, as abundantly 
compenſates the owners for their former loſs and trouble. 
Some defer cutting them till they are of ten years growth. 
So far as can be gathered from authors and travellers of 
credit, this ſhrub is cultivated and prepared in China, in a 
ſimilar manner to what is practiſed in Japan; but as the 
Chineſe export conſiderable quantities of Tea, they plant whole 
fields with it, to ſupply foreign markets, as well as for home 
conſumption. | 
The Tea-tree delights particularly in vallies, or on the 
declivities of hills, and upon the banks of rivers, where it en- 


Joys a ſouthern expoſure to the ſun ; though it endures con- 


ſiderable variations of heat and cold, as it flouriſhes in the 
northern clime of Pekin, as well as about Canton (a), the 
former of which is in the ſame latitude with Rome; and 
from meteorological obſervations it appears, that the degree 
of cold about Pekin is as ſevere in winter, as in ſome of the 
northern parts of Europe (6). 


(a) The beſt Tea grows in a mild temperate climate: The country about 
Nankin producing better Tea than either Pekin or Canton, betwixt which places 
it is ſituated. It has been aſſerted, that no Tea- plants have yet died in England 
through exceſs of cold; but an example of the contrary I know has happened. 
The plant in the Princeſs Dowager's garden at Kew, flouriſhes under glaſs win- 
dows, with the natural heat of the ſun, as well as thoſe at Mile-end, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the indefatigable J. Gordon. Two of. the Tea-plants belonging to Dr. 
Fothergill thrive in his. garden at Upton, expoſed to the open air in ſummer. 

(5) Du Halde and other authors have obſerved, that the degree of cold in ſome - 
parts of China 1s very ſevere in winter. In the inland parts of North America, 
and on extenſive continents, the degrees of heat and cold are found to be much 
more violent than in- iſlands or places bordering on the ſea in the fame latitude, as 
the air that blows over the ſea is liable to leſs:yariation in theſe reſpects, than that 
which blows over large tracts of land, becauſe the ſea, large lakes, &c. continue 
near one temperature through different ſeaſons. . | 
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r 
GATHERING TE LEAVES. 


At the proper ſeaſons for gathering the Tea leaves, la- 
bourers are hired, who are very quick in plucking them, be- 
ing accuſtomed to follow this employment as a means of their 
livelihood. They do not pluck them by handfuls, but care- 
fully one by one; and tedious as this may appear, they are 
able to colle& from four to ten or fifteen pounds each, in 
one day. The different periods in which the leaves are u- 
ſually gathered, are particularly deſcribed by Kæmpfer (c). 

I. The firſt commences at the middle of the firſt moon, 
preceding the vernal equinox, which is the firſt month of the 
Japaneſe year, and falls about the Jatter end of our February, 
or beginning of March. The leaves collected at this time 
are called Ficki Tsjaa, or powdered Tea, becauſe they are 
pulveriſed and ſipped in hot water (SS T. IX. 1). Theſe ten- 
der young leaves are but a few days old when they are 
plucked ; and becauſe of their ſcarcity and price, are diſpoſed 
of to princes and rich people only; and hence this kind is 
called imperial Fea. 

A fimilar fort is alſo called Udſi Tsjaa, and Tacke Sacki 
Fsjaa, from the particular places where it grows. The pe- 
culiar care and nicety obſerved in gathering the Tea leaves 
in theſe places may deſerve ſome notice here, and we ſhall 
therefore give ſome account of one of them. 


(c) Amcenitat. Exotic. p. 618, et ſeq. Hiſtory of Japan, Appendix to Vol. 
II. P+ 6, et leq; 
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Udſi is a ſmall Japaneſe town, bordering on the ſea, and 


not far diſtant from the city of Miaco. In the diſtrict of this 
little town, is a pleaſant mountain of the ſame name, which 


is reckoned to poſſeſs the moſt favorable ſoil and climate for 


the culture of Tea, on which account it is incloſed with 
hedges, and likewiſe ſurrounded with a broad ditch for further 
ſecurity. The trees are planted upon this mountain in ſuch 
a manner as to form regular rows, with intervening walks, 
Perſons are appointed to ſuperintend the place, and — 
the leaves from injury or dirt. The labourers who are to 
gather them, for ſome weeks before they begin, abſtain from 
every kind of groſs food, or whatever might endanger com- 
municating any ill flavor ; ; they-pluck them alſo with the 
ſame delicacy, having on a thin pair of gloves (%. This ſort 
of imperial or bloom Tea (e), is afterwards prepared, and then 
eſcorted by the chief furveyor of the works of this mountain, 
with a ſtrong guard, and a numerous tetinue, to the: * 
ror's court, for the uſe of the imperial family. 

II. The ſecond gathering is made in the 99 50 J —_—_ 
month, about the latter end of March, or beginning of April. 
Some of the leaves at this period are come to perfection, 
others not arrived at their full growth; both however are 
promiſcuouſly gathered, and are afterwards ſorted into dif- 
ferent claſſes, according to their age, ſize, and goodneſs; the 
youngeſt particularly are carefully ſeparated, and are often 


fold 'for the firſt wan or enn Tea. The tea col- 


Try 


< 4) The ſame cautions are not uſed previous to collecting other ſorts of Tea. 

(e) This cannot be the ſort to which alſo the Dutch give that name, as it is 
{old upon the ſpot to the princes of the country, for much more than the common 
bloom Tea is ſold for in Europe. Kæmpfer. Amcenit. Exotic. p. 617. r 
of Japan. Appendix, p. 9. Neumann's Chemiſtry by Lewis, p. 373. 
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lected at this time is called Tootsjaa, or Chineſe Tea, becauſe 
it is infuſed, and drank after the Chineſe manner (Sxor. IX. 
I). It is divided by the Tea dealers and merchants into four 
kinds, diſtinguiſhed by as many names. 

III. The third and laſt gathering, is made in the third 
Ee month, which falls about our June, when the 

ves are very plentiful and full grown. This kind of Tea 
called Ban Tsjaa, is the coarſeſt, and is Will drank by the 
lower claſs of people (SECT. IX. in). 

Some confine themſelves to two gatherings in the year, 
their firſt and ſecond, anſwering the preceding ſecond and 
third. Others have only one general gathering (f), which 
they make alſo at the ſame time with the preceding third or 
laſt gathering: however, the leaves collected at each time, 
are reſpectively ſeparated into different ſortments. 

We have obſerved (Sg er. V.), that the Tea tree frequently 
grows on the ſteep declivities of hills and precipices, where it 
is commonly dangerous, ſometimes, impracticable to collect 
the leaves, which are often the fineſt Tea. The Chineſe in 
ſome places ſurmount this difficulty by a ſingular contrivance. 
Theſe cliffs are inhabited by a large kind of monkies theſe 
the Tea gatherers irritate by ſome means; in revenge the 
monkies break off the branches of the Tea tree, and throw 
them down in reſentment ; the branches are gathered up, 
and the Tea leaves picked off. This method of coming at 
the Tea in ſuch places, was pointed out to me upon ſome 
curious Chineſe Jeamings, repreſenting the whole proceſs of 


ln this caſe the under leaves, which are harſh and leſs ſucculent, are pro- 
| bably left upon the trees. See Eckeberg's Chineſe huſbandry in Oſbeck's voyage, 
Vol. II. p. 303. e, 
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gathering and curing Tea; and I have ſince been informed 
by a very inquiſitive ſenſible commander, who has been long 
in the Company's ſervice, and frequently at China, that this 
circumſtance is a well known fact. 

The Chineſe collect the Tea at certain ſeaſons (g), but 
whether the ſame as in Japan, we are not ſo well informed, 
moſt probably, however, the Tea harveſt is nearly at the 
ſame periods, as the natives have frequent intercourſe, and 
carry on a conſiderable trade with each other (). 


r.. 


METHOD ox CURING OR PREPARING 
TEA. 


Public buildings or drying houſes are erected for curing 
Tea, and ſo regulated, that every perſon, who either has not 
ſuitable conveniences, or wants the requiſite ſkill, may bring 
his leaves at any time to be dried. Theſe buildings contain 
from five to ten or twenty ſmall furnaces, about three feet 
high, each having at the top a large flat iron pan (i), either 


(g) Du Halde's hiſtory of China, Vol. IV. p. 2r. | 

() Ibid. Vol. II. p. 300. Kæmpfer obſerves in his hiſtory of Japan, that the 
trade between theſe nations has continued from remoteſt antiquity ; formerly the 
Chineſe had a much more general intercourſe with the Japaneſe than they have at 
preſent; the affinity in the religion, cuſtoms, books, learned languages, arts and 
iciences of the Chineſe with the latter, had procured them a free toleration in 
Japan. Hiſtory of Japan, Vol. I. p. 374. 

(i) Some writers mention copper pans, and ſuppoſe, that the green effloreſcence 
which appears on copper, may encreaſe the verdure of green Tea; but from 
experiments that I made, there does not appear any foundation for this ſuppoſi- 


yon. See Sect, VIII. 
high, 
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ſquare or round, bent up a little on that fide which is over 
the mouth of the furnace, which at once ſecures the operator 
from the heat of the furnace, and prevents the leaves from 
falling off. 

There is alſo a long low table covered with matts, on 
which the leaves are laid, and rolled by workmen, who fit 
round it. The iron pan being heated to a certain degree by 
a little fire made in the furnace underneath, a few pounds ot 
the freſh gathered leaves are put upon the pan; the freſh and 
Juicy leaves crack when they touch the pan, and it is the bu- 

ſineſs of the operator to ſhift them as quick as poſlible with his 
bare hands, till they grow too hot to be eafily endured. At 
this inſtant he takes off the leaves, with a kind of ſhovel, 
reſembling a fan, and pours them on the matts to the rollers, 
who taking ſmall quantities at a time, roll them in the palms 
of their hands in one direction, while others are fanning them, 
that they may cool the more ſpeedily, and retain their curl 
the longer. 

This proceſs is repeated two or three times, or oftner, be- 
fore the Tea is put in the ſtores, in order that all the moiſ- 
ture of the leaves may be thoroughly diſſipated, and their 
curl more completely preſerved. On every repetition the 
pan is leſs heated, and the operation performed more ſlowly 
and cautiouſly (0. The Tea is then ſeparated into the dit- 
ferent kinds, and depoſited in the ſtore for domeſtic uſe or 
exportation. - 

As the leaves of the Ficki Tea (Sgr. VI. and IX. II), 
are uſually reduced into a powder before they are drank, they 


(k) This ſhould be carefully attended to, in curing the fine green Teas, to 
preſerve their verdure and periſhable flayor. See Sect. VIII. ad finem. . 
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ſhould be roaſted to a greater degree of dryneſs. . As ſame 
of theſe are gathered when very young, tender, and ſmall, 
they are firſt immerſed in hot water, taken out neee 
and dried without being rolled at all. 45, 
Country people cure their leaves in earthen kettles . ), 
bien anſwer every neceſſary purpoſe at leſs trouble and 
expence, whereby they are enabled to ſell them cheaper. 
Jo complete the preparation, after the Tea has been kept 
for ſome months, it muſt be taken out of the veſſels, in which 
it had been contained, and dried again over a very gentle 
fire, that it may be deprived of any humidity, which meet, | 
or might ſince have been contracted. + 1) | 
The common Tea is kept in earthern pots with narrow 
moths but the beſt ſort of Tea uſed by the emperor and 
nobility, is put in porcellane or China veſſels. The Bantsjaa 
or coarſoſt Tea, is kept by the counti people in ſtraw, baſ- 
kets, mad in the ſhape of barrels, which they p lace: under 
the roofs of their hav uo near the hole that lets out 5 ſmoke, 
and imagine that this ſituation does not injure the Tea. 
This is the relation we have from Kæmpfer of the method 
in which the Japaneſe collected and cured their, Tea. In. the 
accounts of China, authors have in general treated very 
ſlightly of the cultivation and preparation of Tea. Le 
Compte in indeed obſerves, that to haye good Tea, , the 
leaves ſhould be gathered while they are ſmall, tender,, and 
juicy. They begin commonly to a tr them in the months 
of March and April, nN as the ſeaſon, 1 is forward; they 


(1) This is alſo done in China. See Eekeberg' 8 Chineſe plan in Olbeck's 3: 
voyage, Vol. II. p. 303: 


(n) Journey through the empire of China. 
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afterwards expoſe them to the ſteam of, boilingi water to ſoften 

them; and ag ſoon as they are penetrated by it, they draw 
liek: over:.copper plates (ales on the, fire, which dries 
them by degrees, till; they:grow brown, and roll up of chem 
1 in that manner we {ce them. 

However it is certain, from the Chineſe drawings, which 
Werde Al faichful picture, though rudely executed, of the 
whole proeſs from beginning to end, his the. Tea tree 
grows for the, moſt! part in [billy countries, on their rocky 
ſummits, and ſteep declivities, inacceſſible in many places; 
and it would ſeem by the pains the Chineſe are at, in making 
paths, fixing a kind of ſcaffolds, and even employing the 
vengeance of monkeys to aſſiſt them, that theſe places afford 
the fineſt Tea. It appears from theſe drawings, that the 
trees in general are not much taller than man's height: The 
gatherers of the leaves are never repreſented but on the ground, 
they make uſe of hooked ſticks; indeed, but theſe ſeem rather 
in to draw the branches towards them, when the trees 
hang over brooks, rivers, or inacceſſible places, than to bend 
down the tops or upper branches of the trees on plain ground. 

They pick the leaves as ſoon as gathered into different 
ſorts, and cure them nearly in the manner deſcribed to be 
practiſec by the Japaneſe. They build a range of ſtoves, 
like thoſe in a chymiſt's laboratory, or great kitchen, where 
the men work, and curl the leaves in the pans: themſelves. 
It ſeems alſo that they repeat the drying. They dry it like- 
wile, after having {preas: it abroad." in thallow baſkets in the 


() Upon this ſubject, See Szcr. VII. and vm. 4c may be doubted alſo 
whether the concluſion of Le Compte's relation is not erroneous, as it is 1mpro- 
bable that any leaves ſhould of themſelves take ſo perfect a curl, as that in which 
Tea is brought into Europe. 


{un ; 
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fan; and by the means of ſieves, ſeparate the larger b 
the maler leaves, and theſe again from the duſt. 

The Chineſe put the finer kinds of Tea into conic veſſels, 
like ſugar loaves, made of tutenaque, tin, or lead, covereti 
with neat matting of bamboo; or in ſquare wooden boxes 
lined with thin lead, dry leaves and paper, in which manner 
it is exported to foreign countries. The common Tea is put 
into baſkets, out of which it is emptied, and packed up in 
boxes or cheſts as ſoon as it is ſold to the Europeans o/. 

One thing ſhould be mentioned to their .. - when their 
harveſt of Tea is finiſhed, each 4 fails not to 4 
their gratitude to the Give. , 


s R CT, WW, ops: 
VARIETIES or T BEA. 9 
It has been already obſerved (8c. VI. ) that many diff 


rent ſortments of Tea are made during the times of coll 

the leaves, and theſe are multiplied according to the good- 
neſs of their preparation, by which the varieties of Tea may 
be conſiderably augmented {þ). The diſtinctions with us 
are much more limited, being generally canfingd. to three 
principal kinds of green, and twe of bohea; 


(0) T * are ſeveral dif guſting A dias attending the preparation of 
Tea. Oſbeck ſays, the Chineſe ſervants tread the Tea into the cheſts with their 
naked feet, Voyage to China, Vol. I. p. 252. | 

(2) Du Halde's hiſtory of China, Vol. IV. P. 21. | Oſheck's voyage to China. 
Val. I. p. 246, et icq. n 
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ſun; and by the means of fieves, ſeparate the larger from 
the ſmaller leaves, and theſe again from the duſt. 

The Chineſe put the finer kinds of Tea into conic veſſels, 
like ſugar loaves, made of tutenaque, tin, or lead, covered 
with neat matting of bamboo; or in ſquare wooden boxes 
lined with thin lead, dry leaves and paper, in which manner 
it is exported to foreign countries. The common Tea is put 
into baſkets, out of which it is emptied, and packed up in 
boxes or cheſts as ſoon as it is fold to the Europeans (. 

One thing ſhould be mentioned to their credit ; when their 
harveſt of Tea is finiſhed, each family fails not to teſtify 
their gratitude to the Giver. by 


N vo SLE 
VARIETIES or T E A. 
It has been already obſerved (Sgr. VI.) that many diffe- 


rent ſortments of Tea are made during the times of collecting 


the leaves, and theſe are multiplied according to the good- 
neſs of their preparation, by which the varieties of Tea may 
be conſiderably augmented % The diſtinctions with us 
are much more limited, being generally confined to three 
principal kinds of green, and five of bohea. 


(o) There are ſeveral diſguſting circumſtances attending the preparation of 


Tea. Oſbeck ſays, the Chineſe ſervants tread the Tea into the cheſts with their 
naked feet. Voyage to China, Vol. I. p. 252. | z | 

(D Du Halde's hiſtory of China, Vol. IV. p. 21. Oſbeck's voyage to China. 
Val. I. p. 246, et ſeq. | 
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I. Thoſe of the former are, 


1. Bing, imperial, or bloom Tea, with a large looſe leaf, 
of a light green color, and faint delicate ſmell. 

11. Hy- tiann, or hi-kiong, known to us by the name of 
hyſon Tea, ſo called after an Eaſt-India merchant of that 
name, who firſt imported it into Europe. The leaves are 
cloſely curled and ſmall, of a green color, verging towards 
blue (/. | 

111. Singlo, or ſanglo, which name it receives, like many 
other Teas, from the place where it is cultivated. 


II. The bohea Teas. 


1. Soochuen, or ſutchong, by the Chineſe called ſaatyang, 
or ſu-tyann. It imparts a yellowiſh green color, by infu- 
ſion (7). 

11. Camho, or ſoumlo, called after the name of the place 
where it is gathered; a fragrant Tea with a violet ſme], 
Its infuſion is pale. 

111. Congo, or bong-fo. This has a larger leaf than the 
following, and the infuſion is a little deeper colored. It 


reſembles the bohea in the color of the leaf //). 


(4) The Chineſe have another kind of hyſon "Tea, which they call hyſon-utchin, 
with narrow ſhort leaves. Another fort of green Tea they name go-be, the 
leaves of which are narrow and long. 

(r) Padre futchong has a finer taſte and ſmell than the common ſutchong. 
The leaves are large and yellowiſh, not rolled up, but expanded, and packed up 
in papers of half a pound each. It is generally conveyed by caravans into Ruſſia. 
Without much care ir will be injured at fea, This Tea is rarely to be met with 
in England. 

( "There is a ſort of Tea called lin-kiſam, with narrow rough leaves. It is 
ſeldom ufed alone, but mixed with other kinds. By adding it to congo, the 
Chineſe ſometimes make a kind of pekoe Tea, Oſbeck's voyage to China, Vol. 


I. p. 249. 
E IV. Pecko 
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iv. Pecko, or pekoe, by the Chineſe called back- ho, or 
pack-ho. It is known by having the appearance of ſmall 
white flowers intermixed with it. | 

v. Common bohea, called moji by the Chineſe, conſiſts 
of leaves of one color (c). 


III. There has alſo been imported a ſort of Tea, of a diffe- 


rent form from any of the preceding, made up into cakes 


or balls of different ſizes. 


1. The largeſt kind of this cake Tea, that I have ſeen, 
weighs about two ounces ; the infuſion and taſte reſemble 
thoſe of good bohea Tea. 

11. Another ſort, which is a kind of green Tea, is called 
tio te”: it is rolled up in a round ſhape, about the ſize of 
peas. 

111. The ſmalleſt kind done in this form is called gun 
powder Tea. 


The Chineſe likewiſe prepare an extract from Tea, which 
they exhibit as a medicine diſſolved in a large quantity of 
water, and aſcribe to it many powerful effects in fevers, and 
other diſorders, when they wiſh to procure a plentiful ſweat. 
This extract is ſometimes formed into ſmall cakes, not much 
broader than a ſixpence, ſometimes into rolls of a conſider- 
able ſize. 

That there is only one ſpecies of Tea tree, has already been 
mentioned (Sgr. I.) from which all the varieties of Tea are 


(t) The beſt bohea Tea is named by the Chineſe tao-kyonn. An inferior 
Kind is called An Rai, from a place of that name. In the diſtrict of Honam near 
Canton, the Tea is very coarſe, the leaves yellow or browniſh, and the taſte the 
leaſt agrecaꝭle of any. By the Chincſe it is named Honam ie, or Kuli te, 


procured, 
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procured. Kæmpfer, who is of this opinion, attributes the 
difference of Teas, to the ſoil and culture of the plant, age 
of the leaves when gathered, and curation (2). Theſe cir- 
cumſtances will ſeverally have more or leſs influence; though 
whether they account for all the varieties obſervable in Tea 
may be doubted. 

J infuſed all the forts of green and bohea Teas I could 

procure, and expanded the different leaves on paper, to com- 
pare their ſize and texture, and thereby to diſcover their age; 
1 found the leaves of green Tea as large as thoſe of bohea, 
and nearly as fibrous; which would lead one to ſuſpect that 
the difference does not ſo much depend upon the age, as 
upon the other circumſtances. 

We know that in Europe, the foil, culture, and expoſure 
have great influence on all kinds of vegetables: the difference 
is often evident in the ſame province, and even in the ſame 
diſtrict; but in Japan, and particularly through the conti- 
nent of China, it muſt be much more conſiderable, where 
the air is in ſome parts very cold, in others moderate, or warm 
almoſt to an extreme. I am perſuaded that the method of 
preparation muſt alſo have no little influence. I have dried 
the leaves of ſome European plants, in the manner deſcribed 
(Ser. VI). which ſo much reſembled the foreign Tea, that 
the infuſion made from them has been ſeen and drunk with- 
out ſuſpicion. In theſe preparations which I made, ſome of 
the leaves retained a perfect curl, and a fine verdure like the 
beſt green Tea; and others cured at the ſame time were more 


like the bohea (x). 


\ 


(u) This renders what has been obſerved- at the concluſion of S$xzer. I. more: 
probable. — 


(x) A certain moderate degree of heat preſerved the verdure and flavor better 
than a haſty exſiccation. In the firſt caſe, it is neceſſary to repeat the roalting: 


olcener. | 
E424 L would: 
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I would not however lay too much ſtreſs upon the reſult 
| of a few trials, nor endeavour to preclude further enquiries 
about a ſubject, which at ſome future period may prove of 
more immediate concern to this nation. 

We might ſtill try to diſcover whether ſome art is not 
uſed with 'Tea before its exportation from China, to produce 
the difference of color (y), and flavor (S) peculiar to different 
ſorts. An intelligent friend of mine informs me, that in a 
ſet of Chineſe drawings in his poſſeſſion, repreſenting the 
whole proceſs of making Tea, there are in one ſheet the figures 
of ſeveral perſons apparently ſeparating the different kinds of 
Tea, and drying it in the ſun, with ſeveral baſkets ſtanding 
near them filled with a very white ſubſtance, and in conſider- 
able quantity. To what uſe this may be applied is uncertain, 
as well as what the ſubſtance is; yet there is no doubt, he 
thinks, but it is uſed in the manufacturing of Tea, as the 
Chineſe ſeldom bring any thing into their pieces but ſuch as 
relate in ſome reſpect to the buſineſs before them. 

As green Tea is by ſome ſuſpected to have been cured on 
copper, they have attributed the verdure to the effloreſcence 
from that metal (Sr r. VII.), but if there were any founda- 
tion for this ſuppoſition, the volatile alkali, mixed with an 


(y) Infuſions of fine bohea Teas, do not differ a great deal in color from thoſe 
of green. 

(z ) I am informed by intelligent perſons, who have reſided * time at Can- 
ton, that the Tea about that city, affords very little ſmell whilſt growing. The 
ſame is obſerved of the Tea plants in England; and alſo of the dried ſpecimens 
from China, We are not hence to conclude that art alone conveys to Teas when 
cured the ſmell peculiar to each kind, for our vegetables, graſſes for inſtance, have 
little or no ſmell till dried, and made into hay. 


inſuſion 
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infuſion of ſuch Tea, would detect the leaſt portion of cop- 
per, by turning the infuſion blue (a). 

Others have, with leſs propriety, attributed the verdure to 
green copperas (6); but this ingredient, which is only ſalt of 
iron, would immediately turn the leaves black, and the infu- 
ſion made from the Tea would be of a deep purple color (c). 

Is it not more probable, that ſome green dye, prepared 
from vegetable ſubſtances, is uſed for the coloring ? 


r IX. 
DRINKTNG os TEA. 


Neither the Chineſe, nor natives of Japan, ever uſe Tea 
before it has been kept at leaſt a year; becauſe when freſh it 
is ſaid to prove narcotic, and diſorder the ſenſes d). The 
former pour hot water on the Tea, and draw off the infuſion 
in the ſame manner as is now introduced from them into 
Europe; but they drink it ſimply without the addition of 


(a) The hundredth part of a grain of copper, diſſolved in a pint of liquor, 
ſtrikes a ſenſible blue with volatile alkalies. Neumann's chemiſtry, by Lewis, p. 
62. The fineſt imperial and bloom Teas ſhewed no ſign of the preſence of this 
metal by experiment. | 

() See Short on Tea, p. 16. Boerhaave attributed the verdure of green Tea 
to this ſubſtance. 

(c) I remember a diverting incident which happened to a Tea party, who went 
into the country to ſpend an afternoon together. The water that was boiled for 
Tea, was brought from a chalybeate ſpring ; when this water was poured into the 
Tea pot on the leaves, it turned immediately like ink, whereby the company were 
both ſurprized at the phenomenon, and diſappointed of their refreſhment. 

(d) Kæmpfer. Amcenit. Exot. p. 625. Hiſtory of Japan, 2 Vol. App. p. 10, 


16 


ſugar 
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ſugar or milk (e). The Japaneſe reduce the Tea into a fine 
powder, by grinding the leaves in a hand-mill, and mix them 
with hot water into a thin pulp, in which form it is ſipped (/), 
particularly by the nobility and rich people. It is made and 
ſerved up to company in the following manner: the Tea- 
table furniture, with the powdered Tea incloſed in a box, are 
ſet before the company, and the cups are then filled with hot 
water, and as much of the powder as might lie on the point of 
a moderate {ized knife, is taken out of the box, put into each 
cup, and then ſtirred and mixed together with a curious den- 
ticulated inſtrument till the liquor foams, in which ſtate it is 
preſented to the company, and ſipped while warm (g). From 
what Du Halde relates, this method is not peculiar to the 
Japaneſe, but is alſo uſed in ſome provinces of China (0). 

The common people, who have a coarſer Tea (Szcr. VI. 
III.) boil it for ſome time in water, and make uſe of the li- 
quor for common drink. Early in the morning the kettle 
filled with water, is regularly hung over the fire for this pur- 
poſe, and the Tea is either put into the kettle encloſed in a 
bag, or by means of a baſket of a proper ſize, preſſed to the 
bottom of the veſſel, that there may not be any hinderance in 
drawing off the water. The Bantsjaa Tea, (SSC r. VI. III.) 
only is uſed in this manner, whoſe virtues being more fixed, 
ma not be ſo fully extracted by infuſion. 

And indeed Tea is the common beverage of all the labor- 
ing people in China, one ſcarcely ever ſees them repreſented 


(e) Oſbeck's voyage to China, Vol. I. p. 2 


(f) This is called koitsjaa, that is, thick Tea, to diſtinguiſm 3 it from that made 
by infuſion. 


(g) An inferior kind of Tea is. infuſcd, and drank in the Chineſe manner. 
SecT. VI. n. and Sect. IX. I. 


( Hiſtory of China, Vol. IV. p. 22. 
at. 
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at work of any kind, but the Tea pot and Tea cup are either 
bringing to them, or ſet by them on the ground. Reapers, 
threſhers, and all who work out of doors, as well as within, 
have this attendant (7). 

To make Tea, and to ſerve it in a genteel and graceful 
manner, 1s an accompliſhment, in which people of both ſexes 
in Japan are inſtructed by maſters, in the ſame manner as 


Europeans are in dancing, and other branches of a genteel 
education. 


K 
S UC CED AN E A. 


Curioſity and intereſt would mutually induce the Euro- 
peans to make the moſt diligent inquiries in order to diſcover 
the real Tea ſhrub, or a ſubſtitute in ſome other vegetable 
the moſt reſembling it. Simon Pauli, a phyſician and bo- 
taniſt at Copenhagen, was the firſt who pretended to have 
diſcovered the real Tea plant in Europe. By opening ſome 
Tea leaves, he found them ſo much like thoſe of the Dutch 
myrtle (0, (Hor. Su. 907). that he obſtinately maintained 
they were productions of the ſame ſpecies of Tea; though he 


(i) In public roads, and in all places of much reſort in Japan, and even in the 
midſt of fields and frequented woods, Tea booths are erected; as moſt travellers 
drink ſcarcely any thing elſe upon the road. Kæmpfer's hiſtory of Japan, by 
Scheuchzer. Fol. Vol. II. p. 428. | 

(&) Myrica Gale. Syſtem. Natur. Vol III. p. 651. A plant well known by 
the name of Gale in the north of England, and indigenous in Brabant, and other 
northern nations, | 


Was 
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was aſtewards refuted by ſeveral botaniſts in Europe, and by 


the ſpecimens ſent to him, and to Dr. Mentzel of Berlin, 
from the Eaſt-Indies by Dr. Cleyer {4}. s 248 
Father Labat next thought he had diſcovered the real Tea 
plant in Martinico (, agreeing, he fays, in all reſpects with 
the China ſort. He pretends alſo to have procured Tea 
ſeeds from the Eaſt Indies, and to have raiſed the plant in 
America; but from his own account, it appears to be only a 
ſpecies of Lyſimachia, or what is called Weſt-India Tea (2). 
Many other pretended diſcoveries of the oriental Tea-tree 
have been related; all which have proved erroneous, when 
properly enquired into. The genus of plant called by 
Kempter Tsubakki (), has the neareſt reſemblance. The 
leaves of ſeveral European plants have been uſed at different 
times as ſubſtitutes for Tea, either from ſome ſimilarity in the 
ſhape of the leaves, or in the taſte and flavor ; among theſe, 


two or three ſpecies of Veronica have been particularly re- 


(1) Figures of the ſame were publiſhed. in the Acta Haffnienſia and German 
Ephemerides. 

(n) Nouveau voyage aux Iles de PAmerique, Paris, 1721. 

(u) This ſhrub I have frequently met with in the Weſt-Indies. 

( Two ſpecimens of this plant are now in the phyſic garden at Upſal. About 
the year 1755, they were brought over from China by M. Lagerſtrom, a director 
of the Swediſh Eaſt-India Company, under the {ſuppoſition of being Tea plants, 
till they appeared in bloſſom, when they proved to be this ſpecies of Tsubakki, 
called by Linnæus, Camellia. Spec. Plant. p. 982. This celebrated profeſſor 
ſays, ** That the leaves of his Camellia are fo like the true Tea, that they would 
deceive the molt ſkilful botaniſt ; the only difference is, that they are a little 
broader. Amcaenit. Academ. Vol. VII. p. 251. See alſo Ellis's directions for 
bringing over foreign plants, p. 28. A Camellia was laſt ſummer brought from 
China in good health; the leaves of this ſhrub end in a double obtuſe point, (ob- 
tuſcly emarginated) like thoſe of the Tea tree, which makes them ſtill more liable 
to be miſtaken for thoſe of the latter. Kæmpfer obſerves, that the leaves of a 
ſpecies of Tsubakki are preſerved, and mixed with Tea, to give it a fine flavor. 
Amcenit. Exotic. p. 858. 
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eimthended (þ), beſides the leaves of ſage, myrtle (4), betony, 
agrimony, wild roſe, and many others (7). Whether any of 
theſe are really more ſalutary or not, we now find, that from 


the palace to the cottage, every other ſubſtitute has yielded 
to the genuine Aſiatic Tea. 


- 


8 E C n 
PRESERVING TRR SEEDS FOR VEGETATION. 


Many attempts to introduce the Tea-tree into Europe, have 
been unſucceſsfully made, owing to the bad ſtate of the ſeeds 
when firſt procured, or to want of judgment in preſerving 
them long enough in a ſtate of vegetation. If this complaint 
ariſe from the farſt cauſe, future precautions about ſuch ſeeds 
will be in vain; it is therefore neceſſary to procure freſh, 
ſound, ripe ſeeds, white, plump and moiſt internally. 

Two methods of preſerving the ſeeds have put us in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a few young plants of the true Tea-tree of China; 
one is by incloſing the ſeeds in bees wax, after they have been 
well dried in the ſun; and the other, by putting them, in- 
cluded in their pods, or capſules, into very cloſe caniſters made 
of tin and tutenague (/. 

But 


(p) Veronica officinalis. Flor. Suec. p. 12. Veronica Chamædr. Fl. Suec. p. 18. 
Pechlin Theoplulus bibaculus Franckfort. 1684, Francus de Veronica vel Theez- 
antem. 

(4) Simon Pauli de abuſu Theæ et Tabaci. Straſburg, 1665. Lond. 1746. 

(r) See Neumann's chemiſtry, by Lewis, p. 373. 

() See directions for bringing over ſeeds and plants from the Eaſt-Indies, by 
that great promoter of natural biltory, J. Ellis, F. R. S. &c. In which * 

lar 
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But neither of theſe methods have ſucceeded generally, 
notwithſtanding the utmoſt care, both in getting freſh ſeeds, 
and in ſecuring them in the moſt effectual manner. The beſt 
method is to ſow the ripe ſeeds in good light earth, at leaving 
Canton; covering them with wire, to prevent rats and other 
ſuch vermin coming to them. The boxes ſhould not be ex- 
poſed to too much air, nor to the ſpray of the ſea if poſſible. 
The earth ſhould not be ſuffered to grow dry and hard, but 
a little freſh or rain water may be ſprinkled now and then; 
and when the ſeedling plants appear, they ſhould be kept 
moiſt, and out of the burning ſun. Moſt of the plants now 
in England were procured by theſe means; and though many 
of the ſeedlings will die, yet by this kind of management we 
may probably ſucceed in bringing over the moſt curious ve- 
getable productions of China, and of which they have an 
amazing treaſure, both in reſpect to uſe, ſhew and va- 
riety (7). 8 


The 


lar directions are given, both to chooſe the proper ſeeds, and to preſerve them in 
the beſt manner for vegetation. See alſo the naturaliſt's and — nn companion, 
containing inſtructions for diſcovering and preſerving objects of natural hiſtory, 
Szcr. III. We may obſerve here, that the beſt method of bringing over the 
parts of flowers intire, is to put them in bottles of ſpirit of wine, good rum, firſt 
runnings or brandy. In the directions, &c. above mentioned, the learned naturaliſt 
has not recommended this eaſy method of preſerving the parts of fructification, 
bur in a future edition, I am informed he purpoſes to do it. Flowers of the Illi- 
cium Floridanum, or ſtarry anniſeed tree, publiſhed in the laſt vol. of Phil. Tranſ. 
(LX.) were ſent to him in this manner. 

(i Another method has ſucceeded with ſome North American ſeeds, by putting 
them into a box, not made too cloſe, upon alternate layers of moſs, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to admit the ſeeds to vegetate, or ſhoot their ſmall tendrils into the moſs. 
In the paſſage, the box may be hung up at the roof of the cabin; and when ar- 
rived here, the ſeeds ſhould be pur into pots of mold, with a little of the moſs 
alſo about them, on which they had lain. This method has procured us ſeeds in 


a ſtate fit for vegetation, which had often. miſcarried under the preceding precau- 
tions; 
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The young Tea plants in the gardens about London thrive 
very welll in the houſes in winter, and ſome bear the 
open air in ſummer. The leaves of many of them are from 
one to three inches long, not without a fine deep verdure ; 
and the young ſhoots are ſucculent. It is therefore probable, 
that in a few years many layers may be procured from them, 
and the number of the plants confiderably encreaſed thereby. 

It may not be improper to obſerve here, that many exotic 
vegetables, like human conſtitutions, require a certain period 
before they become naturalized to a change of climate ; many 
plants, which at their firſt introduction would not bear our 
winters without ſhelter, now endure our hardeſt froſts ; the 
beautiful magnolia, among ſeveral others, is a proof of this 
obſervation ; and we have already taken notice (Secr. V.), 
that the degree of cold at Pekin, ſometimes exceeds ours. 
We have therefore reaſon to expect, that the Tea-tree may in 
a few years be capable of bearing our climate, at length thrive, 
as if indigenous to this country, and become an article in our 
exports (#), like the common potatoe, for which we are in- 
debted to America, or Spain (x). 


It 


tions; and therefore might be tried at leaſt, with Tea and other oriental ſeeds. 
In order to ſucceed more certainly, ſome of the Tea ſeeds, in whatever manner 
they may have been preſerved, ſhould be ſown when the veſſel arrives at St. He- 
lena, and alſo after paſſing the tropic of Cancer, near the lat. of 30 deg. north. 
(«) The high price of labor in this country, may prove the principal objection 
to this proſpect. In China proviſions are very cheap. Oſbeck ſays, that a work- 
man who lives upon plucking of Tea leaves, will ſcarce be able to get more than 
one penny a day, which is ſufficient to maintain him. Voyage to China, Vol. I. 


298. 

65 Gerard ſays in his herbal, publiſhed Ann. 1597. p. 780. Potatoes grow 
in India, Barbarie, Spaine, and other hotte regions, of which I planted divers rootes 
(that I bought at the exchange in London) in my garden, where they flouriſhed 
- untill winter, at which time they Prone and rotted.“ At this date, he * 

2 * they 
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It is indeed probable that the North American ſummers in 
the ſame latitude with Pekin, would ſuit this Tree better 
than ours; for in China, and ſome parts of North America, 
the heat in ſummer is ſuch, that vegetables make quicker and 
more early ſhoots, whereby they have time to acquire ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength and firmneſs, before the winter commences; 
but in England, the tender ſhoots are puſhed forth late, and 
winter ſoon after ſucceeding, they often periſh, in a de- 


gree of cold much leſs ſevere than at Pekin, or in colder 
latitudes of North America, 


they were roaſted in the aſhes; ſome when they be ſo roaſted, infuſe them; 
and ſop them in wine; and others, to give them the 8 grace in eating, do 


boile them with prunes, and ſo eate them. And likewiſe others dreſſe them (being 


on roaſted) with oile, vinegar, and falt, every man according to his own taſte and 
king,” | 1 . | 
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S the cuſtom of drinking Tea is become univerſal, every 
perſon may be conſidered as a judge of it's effects, at 
leaſt ſo far as it concerns his own health; but as the confti- 
tutions of mankind, are as various as the individuals, the ef- 
fects of this infuſion muſt be different alſo, which is the rea- 
{on that ſo many opinions have prevailed upon the ſubject. 
Many who have once conceived a prejudice againſt it, ſuffer 
it to influence their judgment too far, and condemn the cuſ- 
tom as univerſally pernicious. Others, who are no leſs biaſſed 
on the other extreme, would make their own private expe- 
rience, a ſtandard for the general, and aſcribe the moſt 5M 
| tennve 
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tenſive virtues to this infuſion. This contrariety of opinion 
has been particularly maintained among phy ſicians G), which 


will ever be the caſe, while mere ſuppoſitions are placed in 
the room of experiments and facts impartially related. 


S E C T. I. 
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There are ſome phyſicians, however, who avoid both ex- 
tremes ; who without commending it or decrying it univer- 
fally, admit it's uſe, without being inſenſible to the injuries 
received from it. It requires no ſmall ſhare of diſpaſſionate 
ſagacity to fix the limits of good and harm in the preſent 
caſe : - multitudes of all ages, conſtitutions and complexions, 
drink it freely, during a long life, without perceiving any ill 
effects. Others again ſoon experience many inconveniences 
from drinking any conſiderable quantity of this infuſion. 

It is difficult to draw certain concluſions from experiments 
made on this herb. The parts which ſeem to produce theſe 


oppoſite effects are very fugitive, We become acquainted 


chiefly with the groſſer parts by analyſts. I made the fol- 
lowing experiments with conſiderable care, but I own they 


inform us not ſuffici wherein conhits that grateful re- 
laxing ſedative property, that proves to the generality of man- 
kind fo refreſhing, nor from whence it is, that others feel 
from this pleaſing beverage many diſagreeable effects. Ob- 
ſervation muſt inſtruct us in this difficult inveſtigation, more 
than fimple experiments on the ſubject itſelt. | 


(3) Compare Joh. Ludov. Hannemane de potu calido in Miſcell. curios. Simon 
Pauli de abuſu Thee et Tabaci. Tiſſot on the diſeaſes of literary and ſedentary 
perſons, &c. with Waldſmick in Diſpur. var. argum, &c. 
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EXPERIMENT I. 


I took an equal quantity of an inſuſion of ſuperfine green 
Tea, and of common bohea Tea, made equally ſtrong; and 
alſo the ſame quantity of the liquor remaining after diſtilla- 
tion (Sect. III. I.), and of ſimple water; into each of which, 
contained in ſeparate veſſels, I put two drachms of beef, that 
had been killed about two days. 

The beef which was immerſed in the ſimple water, became 
putrid in forty eight hours; while the pieces in the two infu- 
fions of Tea, and in the liquor remaining after diſtillation, 
ſhewed no ſigns of putrefaction, till after about ſeventy 


hours (2). 


EXPERIMENT II. 


Into ſtrong infuſions of every kind of green and bohea Tea 
that I could procure, I put equal quantities of falt of iron 
(ſal martis), which immediately changed the ſeveral infuſions 


into a deep purple color (a). 


It is evident from theſe experiments, that both green and 
bohea Tea poſſeſs an antiſeptic (Exr RR. I.), and aſtringent 


power (Exezs, II.), applied to the dead animal fibre. 


(z) See PercivaPs Experimental Eſſays, p. 119, et ſeq. wherein many ingenious 
experiments and obſervations are related. ; 

(a) In this experiment, four ounces of infuſion were drawn from two drachms 
of each kind of Tea, and one grain of ſal martis added to the reſpective infuſions. 
See Neumann's chemiſtry, by Lewis, pag. 377. Short on the nature and pro- 


rties of Tea, p. 29. 
* SECT. 
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N eventhdebs, as I have often obſerved that drinking Tea, 
| particularly the moſt highly flavored fine green, proves re- 
markably relaxing to many perſons of tender and delicate 
$ conſtitutions, I was induced to proſecute my enquiries farther. 
3 1. To this e 74 diſtilled half a pound of the beſt and 
1 moſt fragrant green Tea with ſimple water, and drew off an 
ounce of very odorous and pellucid water, free from oil, and 
which on trial (Seer. II. Exe, II. JI; ſhewed no ſigns of aſtrin- 
ency. | 
, 2. That part of the Bever which Nine after diſtillation, 
was evaporated to the conſiſtence of an extract; it was lightly 
odorous, but had a very bitter, ſtyptic, or aſtringent taſte. 
The quantity of the extract thus procured weighed about 
five ounces and a half. 
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EXPERIMENT II 
a. Into the cavity of the abdomen, and cellular membrane of 


a frog, about three drachms of the diſtilled odorous water 
(No. 1.) were injected. 
| In tv enty minutes, one hind leg of the frog e 
3 much affected, and a general loſs of motion and ſenſibility 
ſucceeded (% The affection of the limb continued for 


(b) See Smith, Tentamen inaugurale de actione muſculari. Edinb. p. 46. 
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four hours, and the univerſal torpidity remained above nine 
hours after this the animal gradually recovered it's former 
vigor. 

b. In like manner ſome of the liquor remaining after the 
diſtillation of the green Tea, (No. 1.) was injected, but 
this was not productive of any ſenſible effect. 


EXPERIMENT IV. 


a. To the iſchiatic nerves laid bare, and to the cavity of the 
abdomen of a frog, I applied ſome of the diſtilled odorous 
water (No. 1. and Exr. III, a.). In the ſpace of half an hour, 
the hindermoſt extremities became altogether paralytic and 
inſenſible; and in about an hour afterwards the frog died. 

b. In like manner I applied the liquor remaining after diſtil- 
lation (No. 1. and Exy. III, b.) to another frog, but no ſe- 
dative or paralytic effect was obſervable. 


c. The extract (No. 2.) diſſolved in water, and applied to the 


ſame parts under like circumſtances, produced no ſenſible 
3. From theſe experiments the ſedative and relaxing effects 
of Tea, appear greatly to depend upon an odorous fragrant 
principle, which abounds moſt in green Tea, particularly the 
highly flavored (c). This ſeems further confirmed by the 


(c) Two drachms of this odorous water were given to a delicate perſon. He 
was ſoon after affected with a nauſea, ſickneſs, general lowneſs and debility, which 
continued for ſome hours, which he obſerves uſually ſucceeds when he drinks ſu- 
perfine green Tea. 


.Smelling forcibly at the ſame has occaſioned ſimilar effects upon ſome delicate 
people. yo 
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practice of the Chineſe, who avoid uſing this plant, till it 
has been kept at leaſt twelve months, as they find it poſſeſſes 
a ſoporiferous and intoxicating quality when recent. (PAR r 
I. Sgr. IX.) 
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Thus often under trees ſupinely laid, 

Whilſt men enjoy the pleaſure of the ſhade, 
Whilſt thoſe their loving branches ſeem to ſpread 

To ſcreen the ſun, they noxious atoms ſhed, 

From which quick pains ariſe, and ſeize the head. 

Near Helicon, and round the learned hill 

Grow trees, whoſe bloſſoms with their odor kill ). 


| CREECH. 
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Waving however any attempts to fix with preciſion, the 
effects of Tea from theſe experiments alone, let us endeavour 
to collect from obſervation likewiſe ſuch facts as may enable 
us to judge what its effects are on, the human frame, and 
from thence draw the cleareſt ee we can, how far it 
is ſalutary or otherwiſe. | 

The long and conſtant uſe of Tea, as a part of our diet, 
makes us forget to enquire whether it is Poſſeſſed of any me- 


(4) Arboribus primum certis gravis umbra tributa eſt 
Uſque adeo, capitis faciant ut ſæpe dolores, 
Siquis ea ſubter jacuit proſtratus in herbis. 

Eſt etiam in magnis Heliconis montibus arbos 
Floris odore hominem tetro conſueta necare. 
LuckeTivs, B. 6. 
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dicinal properties. We ſhall endeavour to conſider it in 
both reſpects. 

The generality of healthy perſons, find themſelves not 
apparently affected by the uſe of Tea: it ſeems to them a 
grateful refreſhment, both fitting them for labor and refreſh- 
ing them after it. There are inſtances of perſons who have 
drank it from their infancy, to old age; have led at the fame 
time, active, if not laborious lives; and who never perceived 
from the conſtant uſe of it any ill effect, nor had any com- 
plaint which they could aſcribe to the effects of this liquor. 

Where this has been the caſe, the ſubjects were for the 

- moſt part healthy, ſtrong, active, and temperate, both of one 
ſex and the other. Amongſt the leſs hardy and robuſt, we 
find complaints, which are aſcribed to Tea, by the parties 
themſelves. Some complain that after a Tea breakfaſt, they 
find themſelves rather fluttered; their hands leſs ſteady in writing, 
or any other employ that requires an exact command. This 
probably ſoon goes off, and they feel no other effect from it. 
Others again bear it well in the morning, but from drinking 
it in the afternoon, find themſelves very eaſily agitated, and 
affected with a kind of involuntary trembling. | 

There are many who cannot bear to drink a fingle diſh of 

Tea, without being immediately fick and diſordered at the 
ſtomach. To ſome it gives great pain about that part, very 

_ excruciating, and attended with general tremors. But in 
general the moſt tender and delicate conſtitutions are moſt 
affected by the free uſe of Tea; being frequently attacked 
with pains in the ſtomach and bowels ; ſpaſmodic affections ; - 
attended with pale limpid urine in large quantities; great 
agitation of ſpirits, and a proneneſs to be diſconcerted with 
the leaſt noiſe, hurry or diſturbance, 
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There is one circumſtance however that renders it more 
difficult to inveſtigate the certain effects of Tea; which is, 
the great unwillingneſs that moſt people ſhew, to giving us 
a genuine account of their uneaſy ſenſations after the free uſe 
of it; from a conſciouſneſs that it would be extremely impru- 
dent to continue its uſe, after they are convinced from expe- 
rience that it is injurious. 

That it produces watchfulneſs in ſome conſtitutions, is moſt 
certain, when drank at evening in conſiderable quantities. 
Whether warm water would not ſometimes do the ſame, or 
any other aqueous liquor, is not ſo certain. 

That it enlivens, refreſhes, exhilirates, is likewiſe well 
known. From all which circumſtances it would ſeem, that 
Tea contains an active penetrating principle, ſpeedily exciting 
the action of the nerves: in very irritable conſtitutions, to 
ſuch a degree as to give very unealy ſenſations, and bring on 
ſpaſmodic affections: in leſs irritable conſtitutions, it rather 
gives pleaſure, and immediate ſatisfaction, though not without 
occaſionally producing ſome tendency to tremors and Sit- 
tion bordering upon pain. 

The tiner the Tea, the more obvious are theſe effects. It 

is perhaps for this, amongſt other reaſons, that the lower 
Claſſes of people, who can only procure the moſt common, 
are in general the leaſt fufferers. I ſay, in general, becauſe 
even amongſt them, there are many who actually ſuffer much 
by it: they drink it as long as it yields any taſte, and for 
the moſt part hot, to add to its flavor; and what the finer 
kinds 
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kinds of Tea effect in their ſuperiors, the quantity, and the 
degree of heat in which it is drank, produce in them. 

It ought not however to paſs unobſerved, that in a multi- 
tude of caſes, the infuſions of our own herbs ; ſage, for in- 
ſtance, mint, baum, even roſemary, and valerian itſelf, will 
now and then produce ſimilar effects, and leave that empti- 
neſs, agitation of ſpirits, flatulence, ſpaſmodic pains, and 
other ſymptoms that are met with in people, the moſt of all 
others devoted to Tea. 


. VE. 
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That there is ſomething in the finer green Teas, that pro- 
duces effects peculiar to itſelf, and not to be equalled by any 
other ſubſtance we know, is I believe admitted by all who 
have obſerved, either what paſſes in themſelves, or the accounts 
that others give of their feelings, after a plentiful uſe of this 
liquor. Nor are the finer kinds of bohea Teas exempt from 
the like influence. They affect the nerves, produce trem- 
blings, and ſuch a ſtate of body for the time, as ſubjects it to 
be agitated by the moſt trifling cauſes, ſhutting a door too 
haſtily, the ſudden entrance even of a ſervant, and other the 
like cauſes, 

I know people of both ſexes, who are conſtantly ſeized 
with great uneaſineſs, anxiety and oppreſſion, as often as they 
take a ſingle cup of Tea, and who nevertheleſs, for the ſake 
of company, drink ſeveral cups of warm water, mixed with 
ſugar and milk, without the leaſt inconvenience. 

A phyſician whoſe acquaintance I have long been favored 


with, and who, with ſome others, was preſent when the 
preceding 


" 


E 
preceding experiments were made at the college of Edinburgh, 
has a remarkable delicacy in feeling the effects of a ſmall 
quantity of fine Tea. If drank in the forenoon, it affects 
his ſtomach with an uneaſy ſenſation for ſeveral hours after- 
wards, and entirely takes away his appetite for food at dinner; 
though at other times when he takes chocolate for breakfaſt, 
he generally makes a very hearty meal at noon, and enjoys 
the moſt perfect health. If he drink a ſingle diſh of tea in 
the aſternoon, it affects him in the ſame manner, and deprives 
him of ſleep for three or four hours, through the ſucceeding 
night; yet he can ſocially take a cup of warm water with 
ſugar and milk, without the leaſt inconvenience. 

It may be remarked that-opium has nearly the ſame effect 
upon him as Tea, but in a greater degree; for he informs 
me, that when he once accidentally took a quantity of the 
ſolution of opium, it had not the leaft tendency to induce 
ſleep, but produced a very diſagreeable uneaſineſs at his 
ſtomach, approaching to nauſea. 
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I am informed likewiſe by a phyſician, of long and exten- 
five practice in the city, that he has known ſeveral inſtances 
of a pitting of blood having been brought on, by breathing 
in an air loaded with the fine duſt of Tea, It is cuſtomary 
for thoſe who deal largely in this article, to mix different 
kinds together, ſo as to ſuit the palates of their cuſtomers in 
different places. This is generally performed in the back 
part of their ſhops, ſeveral cheſts perhaps being mixed together 
at the ſame time. Thoſe who are much employed in this 

work, 
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work, are very often ſufferers by it at length ; ſome being 
ſeized with ſudden bleedings from the lungs or from the nol- 
trils; others attacked with violent coughs, ending in con- 
ſumptions. 

Theſe circumſtances are chiefly brought in ſight to prove, 
that beſides a ſedative relaxing power, there exiſts in Tea an 
active penetrating ſubſtance, which cannot but in many con- 
ſtitutions be productive of ſingular effects. 

An eminent Tea broker, after having examined in one day, 
upwards of one hundred cheſts of Tea, by ſmelling at them 
only, and forcibly, in order to diftinguiſh their reſpective 
qualities, was the next day ſeized with a violent giddineſs, 
head-ach, univerſal ſpaſms, and loſs of ſpeech, and memory. 
By proper aſſiſtance he recovered to a certain degree, but not 
totally. His ſpeech returned, his memory in ſome degree, 
his ſtrength never. He continued, with unequal ſteps, gra- 
dually loſing ſtrength ; a partial paralyſis enſued, then a more 
general one, and at length he died totally enfeebled and in- 
ſenſible. Whether this was owing to the Tea, may perhaps 
be doubted. Future accidents may poſſibly confirm the ſuſ- 


picions to be juſt or otherwiſe. 


SECT. VII. 


An aſſiſtant to a Tea broker, had frequently for ſome weeks 
complained of pain and giddineſs of his head, after examining 
and mixing different kinds of Tea: the giddineſs was ſome- 
times ſo conſiderable, as to render it neceſſary for a perſon to 
attend him, in order to prevent any injury he might ſuffer 
from falling or other accident. He was bled in the arm free- 
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ly, but without permanent relief; his complaint returned as 
{oon as he was expoſed to his uſual employment. At length 
he was adviſed to be electrified, and the ſhocks were directed 
to his head. The next day his pain was diminiſhed, but the 
day aiter cloſed the tragical ſcene. I ſaw him a few hours 
beſore he died; he was inſenſible; the uſe of his limbs al- 
moſt loſt, and he ſunk very ſuddenly into a fatal apoplexy. 
Whether the effluvia of the Tea, or electricity was the cauſe 
of this event is doubtful. In either view the caſe is worthy 
of attention (e). 
A young man of a delicate conſtitution, had tried many 
wertul remedies in vain, for a depreſſion of ſpirits, which 

e: labored under to a degree of melancholy, which rendered 
his ſituation dangerous to himſelf and thoſe about him. I 
tound he drank Tea very plentifully, and therefore requeſted 
him to ſubſtitute another kind of diet, which he complied 
with, and afterwards gradually recovered his uſual health. 
Some weeks after this, having a Jarge preſent of fine green 
Tea ſent him, he drank a conſiderable quantity of the infuſion 
for that and the following day. This was ſucceeded by his 
former dejcction and melancholy, with loſs of memory, trem- 
blings, a proneneſs to great agitation from the moſt trifling 
circumſtances, and a numerous train of nervous ailments. 
I ſaw him again, and he immediately attributed his complaints 


to the Tea he had drank ; fince which he has carefully de- 


(e) From theſe inſtances of the deleterious effects of Tea, one might be led to 
ſuppoſe that the ſame unhappy conſequences would frequently attend thoſe who 
are c—_ in examining and mixing different kinds of Tea in China; but 
there the Teas are mixed under an open ſhed, through which the air has a free 
current, and thereby the odor and the duſt are diſſipated: but in London this 
buſineſs is uſually done in a back room, confined on every ſide. 
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nied himſelf the ſame indulgence, and now enjoys his former 


health. 


I have known many other inſtances, where leſs degrees of 
depreſſion, and other complaints depending upon a re- 
laxed irritable habit, have attended delicate people for many 
years, and though they have had the advice of ſkilful phyſi- 
clans, yet in vain have remedies been adminiſtered, till the 
patient has refrained from the infuſion of this fragrant exotic. 


—— 
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In treating of this ſubſtance, I would not be underſtood to 
be either a partial advocate, or a paſſionate accuſer. I have 
often regretted that Tea ſhould be found to poſſeſs any per- 
nicious qualities, as the pleaſure which ariſes from reflecting 
how many millions of eur fellow creatures are enjoying 
at one hour the ſame amuſing repaſt ; the occaſions it fur- 


niſhes for agreeable converſation ; the innocent parties of both 


ſexes it daily draws together, and entertains without the aid 
of ſpirituous liquors z would afford the moſt grateful ſenſa- 
tions to a ſocial breaſt. But juſtice demands ſomething more. 


It ſtands charged by many able writers, by public opinion, 
partly derived from experience, with being the cauſe of many 
grievous diſorders ; all that train of diſtempers included under 


the name of nervous, are ſaid to be, if not the offspring, at 


| leaſt highly aggravated by the uſe of Tea. To enumerate 


all theſe, would be to tranſcribe volumes. It is not impoſ- 


ſible but the charges may be partly true. Let us examine 
the caſe with all poſſible candor. 8 
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The effect of drinking large quantities of any warm aqueous 
liquor, according to all the experiments we are acquainted | 
with, would be, to enter ſpeedily into the courſe of circula- 
tion, and paſs off as ſpeedily by urine or perſpiration, or the 
encreaſe of ſome of the ſecretions. Its effects on the ſolid 
parts of the conſtitution would be relaxing, 'and thereby en- 
feebling. If this warm aqueous fluid were taken in conſider- 
able quantities, its effects would be proportionable, and ſtill 
greater, if it were ſubſtituted inſtead of nutriment. 

That all infuſions of herbs, may be conſidered in this light, 
ſeems not unreaſonable. The infuſion of Tea, nevertheleſs, 
has theſe two particularities. It is not only poſſeſſed of a 
ſedative quality (SET. III. Exe. III. IV.), but alſo of a eonſi- 
derable aſtringency (SEC. II. Exe. II.); by which the relax- 
ing power aſcribed to a mere aqueous fluid, is in ſome mea- 
ſure corrected. It is on account of the latter, perhaps leſs 
injurious than many other infuſions of herbs, 1 beades 
a very {light aromatic flavor, have very little if any Eypticity,, 
to prevent their relaxing debilitating effects. 

So far therefore Tea, if not too 1 if not drank too hot, 
nor in too great quantities, is perhaps preferable to any other 
vegetable infuſion we know. And if we take into conſider- 
ation likewiſe, its known enlivening energy, it will appear 


that our attachment to Tea, is not merely from its being 


coſtly or faſhionable, but from its ſuperiority in taſte and 


effects to moſt other vegetables. 
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It may be of ſome uſe in our enquiries to conſider its ef- 
fects where it has been long uſed, and univerſally. Of Japan 
we know little at preſent: of China we have more recent 
accounts; from theſe it appears, that Tea of ſome kind, 
coarſer or finer, is drank by all degrees of people, and co- 
piouſly; that the general proviſion of the lower ranks eſpe- 
cially is rice, their beverage Tea. The better kind of people 
drink Tea, but they live likewiſe on animal food, and live 
freely. 51 | 

of their diſeaſes we know but little, nor what effects Tea 
may have in this reſpect. They never bleed on any account. 
The late Dr. Arnot, of Canton, a gentleman who did his 
profeſſion and his country honor, and was in the higheſt eſti- 
mation with the Chineſe, I am informed was the firſt perſon, 
who could ever prevail upon any of the Chineſe to be blood- 
ed (V, be their maladies what they might. It would appear 
from hence, that inflammatory diſeaſes were not extremely 
common; otherwiſe a nation who ſeem ſo fond of life as the 
Chineſe are reputed to be, would by ſome means or other 
have admitted of this almoſt only remedy in ſuch caſes. May 
we infer from hence, that inflammatory diſeaſes are leſs fre- 
quent in China, than in ſome other countries, and that pro- 
bably one cauſe of this may be the conſtant and liberal uſe 
of this infuſion? perhaps if we take a view of the ſtate of 


(f) See Du Halde*s hiſtory of China, V. III. p. 362. He obſerves here, that 
bleeding is not entirely unknown amongſt the Chineſe. 


H 2 diſeaſes, 
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diſeaſes, as exactly deſoribed a century ago, and compare it 
| with what we may obſerve at preſent, .we may have a colla- 
teral ſupport for this ſuggeſtion. If we conſider the frequency 
of inflammatory diſeaſes in Sydenham's time, who was both 
a conſummate judge of theſe diſeaſes, and deſcribed them 
faithfully, I believe we ſhall find they were then much more 
frequent than they are at preſent; at leaſt I have been in- 
formed ſo by ſome able and obſerving people of the faculty, 
who moſtly agree, that genuine inflammatory diſeaſes are 
much more rare at preſent, than they were at the time when 
Sydenham wrote. It is true, this diſpoſition, admitting it be 
fact, may ariſe from various cauſes ; amongſt the reſt, it is 
not improbable but Tea may have it's ſhare. 
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Before the uſe of Tea, the general breakfaſt in this coun- 
try conſiſted of ſomething more ſubſtantial ; milk in various 
ſhapes, ale and beer, with toaſt, cold meat, and other addi- 
tions. The like additions with ſack, and the moſt generous 
wines, ' found their way amongſt the higher orders of man- 
kind. And one cannot ſuppole but that ſuch a diet, and the 
uſual exerciſe they took, would produce a very different ſtate 
of blood and other animal juices, from that which Tea, a little 
, milk or cream, and bread and butter affords. 

It was not the breakfaſt only that ſeems to have contri- 
buted its ſhare towards introducing a material alteration in 
the animal ſyſtem, but the ſubſequent regale likewiſe in the 
| afternoon. Tea is a ſecond time brought before company; 
it is drank. by moſt people, and often in no very ſmall quan- 

| UUtles. 
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tities. Before the introduction of this exotic, it was not un- 
uſual to entertain afternoon gueſts in a very different manner ; 
Jellies, tarts, ſweetmeats; nay, cold meat, wine, cyder, ſtrong 
ale, and even ſpirituous liquors under the title of cordials, 
were often brought out on theſe occaſions, and perhaps carried 
to a culpable exceſs, and much to the injury of individuals, 
This kind of repaſt would tend to keep up the natural 
inflammatory diatheſis, which was the reſult of vigor, and a 
plenitude of rich blood; as well as favor diſeaſes originating 
from ſuch cauſes. It ſeems not unreaſonable therefore to ſup- 
pole, that as the diet of our anceſtors was more generous, 
their exerciſes more athletic, and their diſeaſes more generally, 
the produce of a rich blood, than are obſervable in the preſent 
times; that theſe debilitating effects before mentioned may in 
part be attributed to the uſe of Tea, as no cauſe appears to 


be ſo univerſal and fo probable. 
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If thefe ſuggeſtions are admitted, they will aſſiſt us in de- 
termining when and to whom the uſe of Tea is ſalutary, and 
to whom it may be deemed injurious. Thoſe for inſtance, 
who either from a natural propenſity to generate a rich in- 
flammatory blood, or from exerciſe or diet, or climate, or 
all together, are diſpoſed to be in this ſituation: to theſe the 
uſe of Tea would ſeem rather beneficial, by relaxing the too 
rigid ſolids, and diluting the coagulable lymph of the blood, 
as a very ſenſible and ingenious author very juſtly ſtiles it (g/. 


(g) Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. LX. 1770. p. 368, & ſeq. 
There 
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There are idioſyncraſes, certain particularities, which are 
objections to general rules. There are for inſtance men of 
this temperament, ſtrong, healthy, vigorous, and with not 
only the appearance, but the requiſites of firm health, to 
whom a few diſhes of Tea would produce the agitations fa- 
miliar to an hyſteric woman : but this is by no means gene- 
ral: in common they bear it well, it refreſhes them, they 
cndure fatigue after it, as well as after the moſt ſubſtantial 
viands. Nothing refreſhes them more than Tea, after laſting 
and vehement exerciſe. To ſuch it is undoubtedly whole- 
ſome, and equal at leaſt, if not preferable, to any other kind 
of regale now in uſe. 

But it we conſider what may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
happen to thoſe, who are in the oppoſite extreme of health 
and vigor, that is, the tender, delicate, enfeebled, whoſe ſo- 
lids are debilitated, their blood thin and aqueous, the appetite 
loſt or depraved, without exerciſe, or exerciſing improperly ; 
in ſhort, where the diſpoſition of the whole frame is altoge- 
ther oppoſite to the inflammatory; the free and unreſtrained 
uſe of this infuſion, and ſuch accompaniments, muſt unavoid- 
ably contribute to {ink the remains of vital ſtrength till 
lower. 

Between theſe two extremes there are many gradations ; 
and every thing elſe being alike, Tea will in general be found 
more or leſs beneficial or injurious to individuals, in propor- 
tion as their conſtitutions. approach nearer to theſe oppoſite 
extremes. To deſcend into all the particulars would require 
experience and abilities, more than I can boaſt. Suffice it to 
ſay, that except as a medicine, or after great fatigue, large 
quantitics are ſeldom beneficial, nor ſhould it ever be drank 
very hot; and, as hath been already mentioned, the finer 
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Tea, the green eſpecially, is more to be ſuſpected than the: 
common or middling kinds, 
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The experiments and obſervations hitherto related, render 
it evident, that Tea poſſeſſes a fragrant volatile principle, which 
in general tends to relax and enfeeble the ſyſtem of delicate 
perſons, particularly when it is drank hot, and in large quan- 
tities. 1 have known many of this frame of conſtitution, who 
have been perſuaded on account of their health, to deny them- 
ſelves this faſhionable infuſion, with great benefit (Szcr. VIII.). 
Others who have found their health impaired by this indul- 
gence, are induced to continue it for want of a proper ſub- 
ſtitute, eſpecially for breaktaſt. 

- But if ſuch cannot wholly omit this favorite regale, they 
may certainly take it with more ſafety, by boiling the Tea a 
few minutes, in order to diſſipate this fragrant principle 
(Szct, III, IV.) which is the moſt noxious ; and extra®t the 
bitter, aſtringent and moſt ſtomachic part (Scr. II. III.), 
inſtead of preparing it in the uſual manner by infuſion. 

An eminent phyſician in the city, frequently experiencing 
the prejudicial effects of Tea, by drinking it in the uſual form, 
was induced from reading a diſſertation upon this ſubject, 
publifhed ſome time ſince at Leyden (9, to try the infuſion 
prepared after another manner. He ordered the Tea to be 
infufed in hot water, which after a few hours he cauſed to be 
poured off, ſtand over night, and to be made warm again in 


(V Siſtens obſervationes ad vires Theæ pertinentes. Lugd, Batav. 1769. 
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the morning for breakfaſt. By this means he aſſures me he 
can take without inconvenience near double the quantity of 
Tea, which, when prepared in the uſual method, would for- 
merly have produced many diſagreeable nervous complaints. 

The ſame end is obtained by ſubſtituting the extract of 
Tea (Sect. III. 2.) inſtead of the leaves. I have frequently 
tried it in the form of Tea, by diflolving it in warm water, 
and to me it is a pleaſant ſtomachic bitter; as the fragranc 
of the Tea is in this caſe diſſipated, the nervous relaxing 2 
fects, which follow the drinking it in the uſual manner, 
would be in great meaſure avoided. This extract has been 
imported into Europe from China, in flat round dark colored 
cakes, not exceeding a quarter of an ounce each in weight, 
ten grains of which, diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity of water, 
might ſuffice one perſon for breakfaſt. It might alſo be made 
here without much expence or trouble (See Sect. III. 2.). 

An infuſion of chamomile flowers, or any bitter ſtomachic, 
taken after drinking Tea, ſometimes prevents the relaxing 
effects of the foreign herb. The bitter infuſions are alſo more 
beneficial when drank cool. 

It is remarkable, that in all the forms which Du Halde 
relates, for adminiſtering Tea as a ſtomachic medicine among 
the Chineſe, it is ordered to be boiled for ſome time, or pre- 
pared in ſuch a manner, as to cauſe a diſſipation of its fragrant 
periſhable flavor, which practice, as it ſeems conſonant to ex- 
periments here (SEOr. II. III.), may probably have taken its 
riſe in China, from long experience and repeated facts. 
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Perhaps it will be deemed rather ſoreign to an eſſay upon 
this ſubject, to take a conciſe view of the manners, or morals 
if the reader pleaſes, of the Chineſe, as we have done of their 
diſeaſes; but as thoſe who are beſt acquainted with human 
nature, ſeem to aſcribe even to their food, and way of life, as 
well as to their climate and education, certain propenſities at 
leaſt to vice and virtue, it may be of uſe to dra what light 
we can in theſe reſpects, from the character of a people, who 
have uſed the infuſion of Tea for ſueceſſive generations. 

They are in general deſcribed to be a people of moderate 
ſtrength of body, not capable of much hard labor, rather 
feeble when compared with the inhabitants of ſome nations, 
excelling in ſome minute fabricks and manufactures, but ex- 
hibiting no proofs of elevated genius in architecture, either 
civil or military. They are deſcribed to be puſillanimous, 
cunning, extremely libidinous, and remarkable for diſſimula- 
tion and ſelfiſhneſs i, effeminate, revengeful and diſhon- 
eſt H. 

It would be unjuſt to aſcribe all theſe qualities to their 
manner of living: other cauſes have undoubtedly their ſhare: 
but it may be ſuſpected, that the manner of life, or kind of 
diet, that tends to debilitate, virtually contributes to the 
encreaſe of the meaner qualities. Where force of body is 
wanting, cunning often ſupplies its place; and if not regu- 


(i) See Anſon's voyage round the world, 8 vo. p. 366, and many later autho- 
rities. 


(&) See likewiſe Du Halde's hiſtory of China, Vol. II. p. 75, 130 et ſeq. 
I lated 
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lated by other principles, it would diſcover its effects more 


univerſally ; and thus will take place whether the debility is. 
natural, or acquired by a diet that enfeebles the body. That 


there is a. probity, fortitude, generoſity in female minds, not 


inferior to the like qualities poſſeſſed by the other ſex, is moſt 


certain, but that it is generally ſo, may perhaps be doubted. 
Whether the preſent age exhibits.as. many inſtances of ſu- 
perior excellence, as the preceding, is beyond. my, abilities to 
determine : that it is tarniſhed more than ſome others 
with one vice at leaſt, ſeems generally confeſſed: and it may 
perhaps be a problem not unworthy conſideration, whether 
the general uſe of Tea, may not gradually encreaſe the diſpo- 
ſition. For whatever tends to. debilitate, ſeems for the moſt 


part to encreaſe corporeal ſenſibility. The ſame perſon who 
in health, does not ſtart at the firing of a. cannon, ſhall be 


extremely diſconcerted, when ſunk by diſeaſe to. the border 


of effeminacy, at the ſudden opening of a door. Deſire is nat 
always proportioned to bodily ſtrength.: it may be ſtrongeſt 


when the corporeal ſtrength is at the loweſt. ebb ; it is often 


found ſo; and therefore another reaſon occurs, why the ge 
neral uſe of Tea ought not to be conſidered, as amongſt the 


moſt indifferent of all ſubjects. 


r 


From what has been faid upon this ſubject, it will pro- 


bably appear, that children and very young perſons in general, 


ſhould as much as poſſible be deterred from the uſe of this 
infuſion. It weakens their ſtomachs, impairs the digeſtive 


powers, and favors the generation of many diſeaſes. We 
ſeldom perceive the rudiments of ſcrophulous diſeaſes, fo often 
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as in the weak feeble offspring of the inhabitants of towns ; 
and whoſe breakfaſt and ſupper often conſiſts of the weak 


runnings of ordinary Tea, with its uſual appurtenances. In 
better families experience has directed to a better choice; 


amongſt many it loſes ground, from a knowledge of its in- 


jurious effects. It ought by no means to be the common 


diet of boarding ſchools; if it be allowed ſometimes as a 
treat, they ſhould at the ſame time be informed, that the 


conſtant uſe of it would be injurious to their health, ſtrength, 
and conſtitution in general. 


r. XVI. 


Thus far I have chiefly endeavoured to trace the effects of 
Tea as a part of our diet. In medicine it has at preſent but 
very little reputation amongſt us. Tt is even ſcarcely ever 
recommended as a part of the furniture of a ſick chamber; 
it is {ſeldom mentioned even as a gentle diaphoretic : in caſes, 
however, where it is neceſſary to dilute and relax, to promote 
the thinner ſecretions, it at leaſt promiſes as much advantage 
as moſt other infuſions. For beſides its other effects, it 
ſeems to contain ſomething ſedative in its compoſition (Secr. 


III. Exe. III. IV.), not altogether unlike an opiate ; like this 


claſs of medicines, it mitigates uneaſineſs, perhaps more than 
any other merely aqueous infuſion : and like very ſmall doſes 
of opium, it ſometimes prevents reſt, and gives a temporary 
flutter to the ſpirits. 
Where therefore large quantities of the infuſion muſt be 
taken, to produce or ſupport a conſiderable diaphoreſis, a de- 
coction of Tea, or a ſtrong infuſion, may be adminiſtered 
with great propriety, particularly in inflammatory e : 
I 2 the 


to Þ 

the ſedative power of Tea, aſſiſted by the diluting effects of 
warm water, generally producing a diaphoreſis, without ſti- 
mulating the ſyſtem. The Chineſe moſt commonly give it 
as a medicine in decoction, in a variety of diſeaſes : but if the 
infuſion were drawn from a large proportion of fine Tea, and 
ſoon poured off, that the fineſt part may be procured, and 
drank warm, it would feem preferable as an attenuant and 
relaxant. 

I have more than once. given fine green Tea in Aabſtince 
with ſome diluting vehicle, and obſerved the ſame effects 
nearly, as are produced from taking the infuſion. Thirty 
grains of this kind of Tea powdered, taken three or four 
times, at as many hours interval, generally relaxes the ſolids, 
diminiſhes heat and reſtleſſneſs and induces perſpiration. | 
Such a doſe as produces a light nauſea, which this quantity 
uſually does, more certainly induces a perſpiration, and a 
mitigation of the ſymptoms accompanying inflammatory com- 
plaints. If this doſe be doubled, the nauſea and fickneſs are 
encreaſed, and a diſagreeable pain or load is felt for ſome time 
about the region of the ſtomach, which uſually goes off work 

a laxative ſtool, 
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It is faid that in Jopan and China, the ſtone is a very un 
uſual diſtemper, and the natives ſuppoſe that Tea has the 
quality to prevent it. So far as it ſoftens and meliorates the 
water, it may certainly be of uſe J. We may alſo obſerve 


(-) By long boiling, water 1s certainly. freed from ſome of the earthy, and ſaline 
ubſtances it may contain, and thereby rendered dee ſofter ; but it is by 
no means altered in theſe reſpects by infuſing with Tea. See Percival's experi- 
ments and obſervations on water, p. 27 et 33. 
here, 
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here, that every ſolvent is capable of taking up a limited quan- 
tity only of the ſolvend, and when fully ſaturated with it, is in- 
capable of ſuſpending it long; hence it is plain, that the quan- 
tity of the ſtony matter carried off, muſt be greater when the 


urine is encreaſed in quantity, and has not been too long re- 


tained in the bladder: and therefore as Tea is diuretic, it 
may in this view prove lithonthriptic. 

Tea, we have already obſerved, contains an aſtringent anti- 
ſeptic quality (SEC T. II. Exe. I. II.). It likewiſe poſſeſſes no 
inconſiderable degree of bitterneſs; and as the uvæ urſi, and 
other bitters have mitigated ſevere paroxyſms of the ſtone, 


may not Tea prove ſerviceable alſo by its antacid quality ? 


It is an obſervation I have often had occaſion to make, 
that people after violent exerciſe, or coming off a journey 
much fatigued, and affected with a ſenſe of general uneaſi- 
neſs, attended with thirſt and great heat; by drinking a few 
cups of warm Tea, have generally experienced immediate re- 
freſhment. It alſo proves a grateful diluent, and agreeable 


ſedative, after a full meal, when the ſtomach is oppreſſed, the 


head pained, and the pulſe beats high (n. 


I. XV III. 
J ſhall finiſn theſe remarks with ſome reflections on- this 


herb, conſidered in another light. 


As luxury of every kind has augmented in proportion to the 


encreaſe of foreign ſuperfluities, it has contributed more or leſs 


its ſhare towards the production of thoſe low nervous diſeaſes, 


(m) Le Compte's memoirs and obſervations, p. 227. Home's Principia Me- 
dicinæ, p. 5. Percival's experimental eſſays, p. 130. See alſo Tiſſot on the 


diſeaſes of literary and ſedentary perſons, p. 145. 
Pg which 
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which are now ſo frequent. Amongſt theſe cauſes, exceſs in 
ſpirituous liquors is one of the moſt conſiderable ; but the firſt 
riſe of this pernicious cuſtom is often owing to the weakneſs 
and debility of the ſyſtem, brought on by the daily habit of 
drinking Tea (u); the trembling hand ſeeks a temporary re- 
lief in ſome cordial, in order to refreſh and excite again the 
enfeebled ſyſtem ; whereby fuch almoſt by neceſſity fall into 
a habit of intemperance, and frequently intail upon their 
offspring, a variety of diſtempers, which otherwiſe would not 
probably have occurred. 


S E CT. . 


Another bad conſequence reſulting from the univerſal cuſ- 
tom of Tea drinking, particularly affects the poor laboring 
people, whoſe daily earnings are ſcanty enough to procure 
them the neceſſary conveniences of life, and wholeſome diet. 
Many of theſe, too deſirous of vieing with their ſuperiors, and 
imitating their luxuries, throw away their little earnings upon 
this faſhionable herb, and are thereby inconſiderately deprived 
of the means to purchaſe proper wholeſome food for them- 
ſelves and their families. 

I have known ſeveral miſerable families thus infatuated, 
their emaciated children laboring under various ailments de- 
ending upon indigeſtion, debility, and relaxation. Some at 
length have been ſo enfeebled, that their limbs have become 
diſtorted, their countenance pale, and a maraſmus has cloſed 


the tragedy. | | 


(n) See Percival's experimental eſſays, p. 126, 
Theſe 
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Theſe effects are not to be attributed. ſo much to the pecu- 
liar properties of this coſtly vegetable, as to the want of proper 
tood, which the expence of the former deprived theſe poor 
people from procuring, I knew a family of this ſtamp, con- 
fiſting of a mother and ſeveral children, whoſe fondneſs for 
Tea was fo great, and their earnings ſo ſmall, that three times 
a day, as often as their meals, which- generally conſiſted of the 
ſame articles, they regularly ſent for Tea and ſugar, with a 
morſe] of bread to. ſupport nature ; by which practice they 
daily grew more enfeebled ; thin emaciated habits and weak 
conſtitutions characteriſed this diſtreſſed family, till. ſome of 
the children were removed from this baneful nurſery, who 
afterwards acquired tolerable health. 

An ingenious author obſerves that. as much ſuperfluous 
money is expended on Tea and ſugar in this kingdom, as would 
maintain four millions more of ſubjects in bread (%. And 
the author of the farmers letters calculates that the entertain- 
ment of ſipping Tea coſts the poor each time as follows: 


d.. 
The tea 2 8 wo 4 
The ſugar - — — — 2 
The butter | - — — — — 1 
The fuel and wear of the Tea equipage — — 1 
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When Tea is drank twice a day, the annual expence amounts 

to 71. 128. a head; and the ſame judicious writer eſtimates 
the bread neceſſary for a laborer's family of five perſons, at 
141. 15s. gd. per annum (/, by which it appears, that the 
yearly expence of Tea, ſugar, &c. for two perſons, exceeds 


(o) Eſſays on huſbandry, p. 166. 
D Vol. I. p. 202 and 299. | 
that. 
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that of the neceſſary article of bread, ſufficient for a family 
of five perſons.” 
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It appears alſo from; a moderate: calculation, that "an mil- 
lion Sounds of Tea are annually conſumed in England; and 
domeſtic experience teaches us, that with each pound of Tea, 
ten pounds of butter at leaſt are conſumed. Hence the con- 
ſumption of butter with this injurious aliment, if aliment it 


may be called, amounts anrwally to the amazing quantity of 


thirty millions of pounds. It is likewiſe to be premiſed, chat 
at leaſt five gallons of milk, are neceſſary to procure one pound 
of butter (%%. This being granted, we may conclude farther: 
Suppoſe one gallon of milk with bread, would ſuffioe three 
uboting people for breakfaſt and ſupper, and that theſe meals 
conſtitute half of their food, it follows, that from this faſhion- 


able cuſtom of Tea drinking, this kingdom cannot ſupply food 


for ſo many people as it otherwiſe could, were the inhabitants 
to live in a more ſimple manner, by at leaſt one million. But 
ſuppoſing we allow half a million for the breac eaten with tlie 
milk, and for the uſes of the milk after the butter has been 


en from it, the deficiency ſtill amounts to the amazing 


number of half à million of people ! 


0 Compare Halleri Elem, Phyſ. T. 7. P. 11. p. 33, 34. 
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